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SPRING  BULLETIN 


OF    THE 


MISSISSIPPI  NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


HATTIESBURG,     MISS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   1920-1921 


SESSION    OPENS   SEPTEMBER    14,    1920 


CALENDAR  1920-1921 


September   13,   Monday — Dormitories   and   dining  hall  open   at  noon. 
Classification   of   students,   afternoon. 

September  14,  Tuesday — Classification  of  students,  8:30  a.  m.;   open- 
ing exercises,  11  a.  m.;   lesson  assignments,  1:15  to  4:15. 

October   25,   Monday — Second   Term   begins. 

December  6,  Monday — Third  Term  begins. 

December   17,    Friday — Christmas   holidays    begin    4    p.    m. 

December  28,  Tuesday — Work  resumed  7:45  a.  m. 

January   24,   Monday — Fourth   Term  begins. 

March   7,   Monday — Fifth   Term   begins. 

April  18,  Monday — Sixth  Term  begins. 

May  27,  Friday — Graduating  Exercises. 

May   30,   Monday — Summer   Term   begins. 

July  7,  8,  9,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday — State  Examinations. 

July  8,  Friday — Summer  Term  closes. 

Weekly  Faculty  meetings,  4:15  p.  m.  each  Tuesday. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


EX-OFFICIO. 

Lee   M.   Russell,    Governor 

W.  F.  Bond,  State  Superintendent  Public  Education. 


.President 


MEMBERS    WHOSE    TERMS    EXPIRE    APRIL,    1922. 

Fred  B.    Smith    ( Second   District) Ripley 

J.    E.    Norwood    (Seventh    District) Magnolia 

F.  W.   Foote    (Sixth   District) Hattiesburg 

J.   F.  Burrow    (Third  District) Ruleville 

MEMBERS    WHOSE    TERMS    EXPIRE    APRIL,    1925. 

R.   E.   L.    Sutherland    (Eighth   District) Raymond 

J.    Lem    Seawright    (Fourth   District) Ackerman 

T.   W.   Harris    (First   District) Columbus 

L.    P.    Brown    (Fifth    District) Meridian 


Secretary  of  Board  F.   W.  Foote 

Treasurer  of   College A.   V.   Hays,   Hattiesburg 


F.   W.    Foote 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

W.  F.  Bond. 


T.    W.    Harris 


T.   W.  Harris, 


BUILDING    COMMITTEE. 


F.  W.  Foote. 


W.   F.   Bond. 


FACULTY 


Joe    Cook President 

Graduate  (A.  B.)  Vanderbilt  University;  eight  years  in  charge 
of  school  at  Artesia,  Miss.;  ten  years  Superintendent  city  schools, 
Columbus,  Miss.;  President  State  Teachers'  Association,  1907;  Pres- 
ident Mississippi  Normal  College  since  its  opening  in  1912. — 


T.    P.    Scott    .'. Vice-President 


ENGLISH. 

Joseph   N.   McMillin. 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  Iuka  Normal  Institute;  A.  B.  in  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  teacher  in  public  schools;  taught  Science  in 
Iuka  Normal  Institute;  Principal  Blue  Mountain  Academy;  taught 
Science  and  History  in  Blue  Mountain  Female  College,  one  year; 
Pastor  Baptist  Churches  at  Blue  Mountain,  Aberdeen,  Hattiesiburg, 
and  Jackson,  Miss.;  student  in  Summer  School  University  of  Wis- 
consin; head  of  English  department  in  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
1912.— 

Miss   Alma    Hickman. 

Graduate  (A.  B.)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College; 
student  University  of  Chicago  (summer  1912);  instructor  in  English, 
Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1912;  absent  on  leave,  studying 
in  University  of  Chicago,  session  1917-18. — 


MATHEMATICS. 
T.   P.   Scott. 

Graduate  (A.  B.,  B.  Pedagogy,  Law)  University  of  Mississippi; 
teacher  in  public  schools,  three  years;  Principal  Wynn-Preston  Insti- 
tute, Coffeeville,  Miss.,  two  years;  Principal  Boys'  High  School,  Sen- 
atohia,  Miss.,  one  year;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Brooknaven 
Miss.,  ten  years;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Meridian,  Miss.,  two 
years;  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association,  six  years;  President 
State  Teachers'  Association,  one  year;  professional  license  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 1898;  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees  Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege, 1910  to  1912;  Vice-President  and  head  of  Mathematics  depart- 
ment  Mississippi  Normal  College,   1912. — 


HISTORY    AND    LATIN. 

Herbert   L.  McCleskey. 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  Normal  College,  Houston,  Miss.;  graduate  (B. 
S.)  University  of  Mississippi;  Principal  Winston  County  High  School, 
tour  years;  Principal  Shuqualak  High  School,  one  year;  Principal 
Mississippi  Collegiate  Institute,  four  years;  Principal  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty High  School,  six  years;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Hazlehurst, 
Miss.,  seven  years;  member  State  Board  Examiners,  five  years;  mem- 
ber Board  of  Trustees  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1911  to  1916; 
Secretary  same  board,  four  years;  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation since  1911;  editor  Educational  Advance,  1911-1919;  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  War  Work  in  Europe,  1919;  head  of  department  History  and 
Latin   in   Mississippi   Normal    College,    1916. — 


Miss   Kate   Brown. 

Graduate  Iuka  Normal  Institute;  teacher  in  rural  schools  and  in 
High  Schools  (Durant,  Iuka,  Corinth),  six  years;  teacher  in  Missis- 
sippi Heights  Academy,  three  years;  Principal  Moss  Point,  Miss., 
High  School,  two  years;  student  Monteagle  Summer  School;  student 
Summer  School  of  South,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  student  University  of 
Chicago,  two  summers;  student  Chautauqua  Summer  School,  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.;  student  Columbia  University,  two  summers;  instruc- 
tor in  History  and  Latin,  Mississippi  Normal   College,   1912. — 


EDUCATION. 
G.  G.   Hurst. 


Student  University  of  Mississippi,  three  years;  student  University 
of  Missouri,  one  year;  teacher  in  country  schools,  five  years,  Prin- 
cipal Steen's  Creek,  Miss.,  High  School,  five  years;  Principal  Uni- 
versity Training  School,  Oxford.  Miss.,  five  years;  instructor  in 
Education,  University  of  Mississippi,  one  year  and  three  summer 
terms;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Oxford,  Miss.,  three  years;  editor 
Mississippi  School  Journal,  1907  to  1908;  member  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  1901  to  1907;  member  State  Textbook  Commission,  1915; 
head  of  department  of  Education,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1915. — 


Miss    Emily    P.  Jones. 

Student  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  two  years; 
student  University  of  Tennessee  (summer) ;  student  University  of 
Virginia  (summer);  student  University  of  Chicago  (two  summers); 
student  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  one  year;  student 
Columbia  University  (summer) ;  instructor  in  Summer  Normals, 
three  years;  primary  teacher  in  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  city  schools, 
nine  years;  instructor  Primary  Methods,  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
1913.— 


Miss  Lottie  Hooper. 

Student  East  Mississippi  Female  College,  three  months;  student 
University  of  Mississippi  (three  summers);  student  Industrial  Insti- 
tute and  College  (two  summers) ;  student  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  (one 
summer) ;  student  University  of  "Virginia  (one  summer) ;  student 
University  of  Chicago,  one  session;  teacher  in  primary  grades  in 
rural  schools,  two  years;  primary  teacher,  Chunkey,  Miss.,  two 
years;  primary  teacher,  Macon,  Miss.,  nine  years;  teacher  primary 
methods,  State  Summer  Normals,  two  summers;  Principal  Observa- 
tion  and  Practice   School,   Mississippi   Normal   College,    1917. — 


SCIENCE. 

Ronald  J.  Slay. 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  University  of  Mississippi;  student  University 
of  Chicago  (summer);  professional  license  in  Mississippi,  1912; 
teacher  in  rural  schools,  three  years;  head  oJf  department  of 
Science,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1912;  absent  on  leave, 
studying  in  Johns-Hopkins  University,   session   1914-15. 


AGRICULTURE. 

T.  Fletcher  Jackson. 

Student  Iuka  Normal  Institute  (two  summers);  student  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  (summer);  teacher  in  rural  and  city  schools,  five 
years;  graduate  (B.  S.)  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College;  instructor  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  two 
years;  instructor  in  four  summer  terms,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College;  student  University  of  Chicago  (summer);  graduate  (M.  S.) 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  instructor  in  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  and  assistant  in  Farmers'  Institutes,  Clemson  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  two  years;  head  of  department  of  Agriculture,  Mississippi 
Normal  College,   1912. — 


MANUAL    ARTS. 

Sam   E.  Woods. 

(Absent  on  leave,  doing  vocational  work  in  Czechoslovakia,  Europe.) 
Bachelor  Manual  Arts,  Valparaiso  University;  student  University 
of  Wisconsin  (summer);  Mississippi  professional  license,  1912;  Prin- 
cipal Purvis,  Miss.,  graded  schools,  one  year;  director  Manual  Arts, 
Pearl  River  County  Agricultural  High  School,  three  years;  teacher 
in  "Model"  summer  school,  Pearl  River  County,  1916;  student  Uni- 
versity of  Valparaiso  (summer  1915) ;  Vice-President  Manual  Arts 
Association,  one  year;  President  same  Association,  1918;  author  of 
text  on  "Wood  Work  for  Rural  Schools";  general  State  worker, 
visiting  summer  normals  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  1917,  1918; 
special  lectures  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1918;  head  of 
department  Manual  Arts,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1917.  (In  U. 
S.  Aviation  Service,  1918-19.)— 


Charles  E.  Thomas. 

Architectural  Course  with  International  Correspondence  School, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Industrial  Course  in  Muncie  National  Institute, 
Indiana;  assistant  instructor  in  Manual  Training  Department  there, 
summer  1916;  president  Mississippi  Manual  Arts  Association,  1916- 
1917;  director  Manual  Training,  Lamar  County  Agricultural  High 
School,  three  years,  and  Pearl  River  County  Agricultural  High 
School,  one  year;  demonstrator  in  model  summer  school,  Pearl 
River  County,  1918;  architect  and  supervisor  of  new  administration 
building  for  Lamar  County  Agricultural  High  School;  Farm 
Mechanics  Department  Sunflower  County  Agricultural  High  School, 
two  years;  head  of  Manual  Arts,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Wood  in  February,  1920. — 


HOME    ECONOMICS. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Tolbert. 

Graduate  (A.  B.)  Winthrop  College;  teacher  of  Home  Economics, 
Verda,  La.,  High  School,  three  years;  student  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity (summer) ;  teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Tate  County  Agri- 
cultural High  School,  one  year;  student  University  off  Chicago  (sum- 
mer) ;  head  of  department  Home  Economics,  Mississippi  Normal 
College,   since  1917. — 

Miss   Pearl   Campbell. 

Graduate  (M.  P.  and  B.  S.)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and 
College;  instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
1916-17-18,    (summer  term  1918-19),  1919-20.— 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Miss  Willa   Bolton. 

Graduate  (Collegiate  and  Normal)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute 
and  College;  teacher  in  Kosciusko  High  School,  five  years;  student 
University  of  Mississippi  (two  summers);  student  Summer  School 
of  the  South,  Knoxville  (one  summer);  student  Chautauqua,  New 
York  (one  summer) ;  teacher  Newton,  Miss.,  High  School,  seven 
years;  teacher  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  High  School,  one  year;  graduate 
student  University  of  Chicago  (three  summers);  head  of  depart- 
ment  of   Geography,    Mississippi   Normal    College,    1912. — 


SOCIAL    ECONOMICS. 

S.  C.   Hall. 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  University  of  Mississippi;  Principal  Hickory, 
Miss.,  High  School;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Grenada,  Miss., 
eight  years;  instructor  in  summer  term,  University  of  Mississippi 
(four  summers);  member  State  Textbook  Commission,  five  years; 
head  of  Social  Economics  department,  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
1916.— 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE. 

B.   O'Mara. 

Student,  University  of  Mississippi,  1915-1919;  graduate  two-year 
medical  course  University  of  Mississippi,  1919;  Instructor  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  Mississippi  State  Normal  College,  1919- 
1920;    Athletic  Director,   Mississippi   Normal   College,   1920. 


SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

Miss   Lorena   Tomson. 

Graduate  Oxford  College  of  Music,  Ohio;  student  College  of 
Music,  Cincinnati;  student  New  School  of  Methods,  Chicago  (three 
summers);  student  National  School  cif  Music,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
(summer);  studied  harmony  with  Thomas  Tapper;  studied  theory, 
school  music  and  methods  with  A.  J.  Gantvort;  ear  training  with 
Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor;  interpretation  with  William  H.  Sherwood; 
supervisor  of  public  school  music,  Henderson,  Ky.,  two  years; 
supervisor  of  public  school  music,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  five  years; 
head  of  department  of  School  Music,  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
since   1912  — 


DRAWING. 

Miss   Delora    Hanel. 

Private  lessons  in  art,  three  years;  studied  in  Alma  College, 
two  years;  graduate  Thomas  Normal  Training  School;  private 
lessons  in  art  (three  summers) ;  supervisor  public  school  drawing, 
Hattiesburg,  one  year;  head  of  department  of  Drawing  in  Missis- 
sippi Normal  College,  since  1912  — 

Miss    Mary    Pulley. 

Private  lessons  in  art,  one  yearT  student  Industrial  Institute  and 
College  (two  summers) ;  student  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  (two  summers);  student  University  of  Missis- 
sippi (summer) ;  student  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  (one  session) ;  teacher  in  rural  and  city  schools 
(Durant  and  West  Point),  eight  years;  principal  and  teacher  in 
primary  grades,  West  Point  (two  years);  instructor  in  penmanship. 
Mississippi   Normal   College,   1918-1919. — 


PIANO. 

Miss    Lucile    Skinner. 

Pianist,  organist,  teacher;  entire  musical  education  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Teachers'  certi- 
ficate 1913;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony,  Kentucky  College  for 
Women,  Danville,  Kentucky,  1913-14;  completed  the  Normal  Course 
in  Public  School  Music  at  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  summer  of  1914; 
graduate  of  the  Artist  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory, 
1917;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony  Cincinnati  Conservatory, 
1917-19;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony,  West  wood  Conservatory 
of  Music,  West  wood,  Ohio,  1918-19;  Organist  and  Choir  Director  of 
St.  Martin's  Evangelical  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1918;  Teacher  of 
Piano  and  Harmony,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1919-20. 

Mrs.    Bonita    P'Pool    Crowe. 

Pianist,  organist,  teacher;  musical  education  Nashville  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  1892;  Hanmer  School  of  Music,  Detroit  (Mich.), 
1901-3;  Chattanooga  Conservatory  of  Music  (Tenn.),  1904;  Sophie 
Newcomb  School  of  Music,  New  Orleans,  La..  1915.  Made  numerous 
appearances  in  southern  United  States  as  concert  pianist  and  accom- 
panist; taught  in  Chattanooga,  Conservatory  of  Music,  1906;  Ft. 
Payne  (Ala.)  College,  Sunny  South  Institute,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1908; 
organist  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
1905-7;  organist  and  choir  director  Main  Street  Methodist  Episconal 
Church,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  Has  composed  "A  Garden  Song,"  awarded 
first  prize  in  composition  contest,  and  others.  Treasurer  Mississippi 
Music  Teachers'  Association,  1916;  honorary  member  Chattanooga 
Music  Circle;  president  Morning  Music  Club,  Hattiesburg,  1914-17. 
Instructor    in    Piano,    Mississippi    Normal    College,    1918. — 


VOICE     (1920-21). 

Miss    Evangeline    Hur. 

Graduate  of  University  of  Michigan;    graduate  and  post-graduate 
of  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;    pupil  of  Sig.  Mattioli. 


MODERN     LANGUAGES. 

Mrs.    Gladys    Henderson. 

Graduate  Illinois  Female  College;  student  Mile.  Lelande's  L'Ecole 
pour  les  Demoiselles  (Paris);  private  pupil  M.  Renee,  .dramatic  art 
(Paris);  private  pupil  Mme.  Barbin,  interpretation  oif  German  and 
French  drama  (Paris) ;  student  Polyglot  School  of  Languages  (con- 
versational), German,  French  and  Spanish  (Chicago);  summer  ses- 
sion National  School  of  Oratory,  Grimsby  Park,  Ontario,  Canada; 
student  of  expression,  American  Conservatory  of  Music  (Chicago); 
summer  session  Elias  Day  School,  Chicago;  instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1917. — 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Miss    Nettie    May    Herrington. 

Graduate  (A.  B.)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College; 
teacher  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  McCotmb,  Miss.,  High  School,  two 
years;  instructor  in  English  in  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1917-18; 
graduate  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  1918;  instructor  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,    Mississippi    Normal    College,    since    1918. 


VIOLIN. 

Miss    Margaret    E.    Gillard. 

Studied  violin  under  Miss  Olga  Heiter  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who 
acquired  her  knowledge  of  music  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  abroad; 
instructor  in  violin,  Mississippi  Normal  Colege  since  1918. — 


COLLEGE    PHYSICIAN. 

W.  W.  Crawford,   M.   D. 

B.  S.  1893,  Valparaiso  University;  M.  Ph.,  1895,  Tulane  Medical 
College;  M.  D.  1898,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Fellow  of  American 
College  of  Surgeons;  Post-Graduate  Resident  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
1901;  President  Mississippi  Medical  Association,  1908;  President 
Southern  Medical  Association,  1911;  European  Clinic,  1913;  Cornell 
Medical  College,  Special  War  Surgery  Rockfeller  Institute  and 
Bellevue  Hospital,  1918;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  during  recent  war,  1917-1919;  Surgeon-in-Chief,  Base  Hospital, 
Camp  Shelby,  1917-1918;  Surgeon-in-Chief,  Base  Hospital  79,  France, 
1918-1919;  Chief  Surgeon,  South  Mississippi  Infirmary  since  1901; 
College    Physician,    Mississippi    Normal    College,    1919-1920. 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 

College   Secretary  A.   V.   Hays 

Assistant   College    Secretary Miss    Hinton   Vandiver 

President's   Secretary  Miss  F.   H.   Leach 

Stewardess  Miss   Joicie   Smith 

Matron  Forrest  County  Hall Mrs.   Neva  Wall 

Matron  Hattieslburg  Hall  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Cook 

Matron  Mississippi  Hall  Mrs.  L.   M.   Lipscomb 

Librarian  Mrs.  Pearl   Travis 

Graduate  Nurse  Miss   Lilly   Robinson 


GRADUATING    EXERCISES 

iltaatBHtppt  Normal  (Enllrgp 

Friday    Evening,   May  23,   1919,  8:00  o'clock. 


Processional. 

Invocation. 

Violin   Solo,    Legende   _ _ Wieniowski 

Miss   Margaret  Gillard. 

Address   Dr.    P.    D.    Mellen 

I'm   a   Longin'   Fo'    You Hathaway 

Lullaby     : Godard 

Glee   Club. 
Accompanied  by  Violins  and  Piano. 

Delivery  of  Diplomas - President  Joe   Cook 

Benediction. 


CLASS    ROLL— SESSION    1918,-19 


Bishop,  J.  A.  Hamilton,   Rachel 

Blough,  Vada  t*  McRaven,   Mary 

Caperton,  Allie  Proby,    Irene 

Cato,   Gertie  Robinson,  Nellie 

Collier,   Minnie  Shaw,  Vera 

Day,  Jessie  Unger,   Agnes 

Dixon,  Jessica  Wade,  Margaret 

Bstes,  Velma  Wade,  Mildred. 
Frizell,  Oline 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

1920-1921 


.'Advisory — 

T.  P.  Scott 
G.  G.  Hurst 
Miss  Hanel 
Miss  Bolton 
H.  L  .McCleskey 

Affiliated  High  Schools- 
T.  P.  Scott 

Miss  Tolbert 
H.  L.  McCleskey 

Classification — 

H.  L.  McCleskey 
G.  G.  Hurst 
Miss  Herrington 
Miss  Jones 
Miss  Hanel 
R.  J.  Slay 

Chapel  Program — 

Miss  Tomson 
R.  J.  Slay 
Miss  Herrington 
Mrs.  Henderson 
Entrance  Credits — 
R.  J.  Slay 
Miss  Brown 
S.  C.  Hall 

Examinations — 

S.  C.  Hall 
T.  P.  Jackson 
C.  E.  Thomas 
Miss  Hanel 

Final  Credits — 
Miss  Bolton 
G.  G.  Hurst 
Miss  Tolbert 
Miss  Pulley 
Miss  Herrington 

Grounds  and  Buildings — 

C.  E.  Thomas 
Miss  Herrington 
T.  P.  Scott 

Home  Study — 
T.  F.  Jackson 

J.  N.  McMillin 
S.  C.  Hall 


Course  of  Study — 
T.  P.  Scott 
H.  L.  McCleskey 
G.  G.  Hurst 

Library — 

J.  N.  McMillin 
G.  G.  Hurst 
S.  C.  Hall 
Miss  Hanel 

Petitions — 

G.  G.  Hurst 
Miss  Pulley 
T.  F.  Jackson 

Recommendations — 
Miss  Brown 
Miss  Jones 
Miss  Hickman 
G.  G.  Hurst 
Willa  Bolton 

Student  Activities — 
Athletics 
R.  J.  Slay 
Miss  Herrington 
Miss  Tolbert 
B.  O'Mara 

Class  Organizations 
J.  N.  McMillin 
Miss  Hanel 
Miss  Brown 

Literary  Societies 
Miss  Hickman 
S.  E.  Woods 
Miss  Tolbert 
Miss  Brown 

Music 

Miss  Tomson 
Miss  Gillard 
Miss  Skinner 

Student  Publications 
Miss  Hickman 
T.  P.  Scott 
Miss  Herrington 

Religious  Societies 
Miss  Jones 
H.  L.  McCleskey 
Miss  Tomson 
Miss  Campbell 


IMPORTANT  NOTICES 


REVISED     ENTRANCE    CONDITIONS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Mississippi  Normal  College  must 
be  prepared  to  show: 

(i)     That  they  are  eligible  in  the  matter  of  age,  physical  condition, 
and   moral   character. 


That  they  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  the  common 
schools   of  the   State. 


)  That  they  have  completed  all  the  work  offered  in  their  local 
high  school  for  which  they  could  secure  credits  applicable 
to  the  certificate  or  diploma  courses  in  the  Normal  College, 
or  that  they  do  not  reside  within  reasonable  reach  of  a  hi?;h 
school  that  offers  work  for  which  they  could  secure  credits 
in   the   Normal   College. 


EXTENSION    AND    REVISION    OF    COURSES. 

Professional  Course — Students  who  entered  for  the  first  time 
after  the  close  of  the  session  of  1917-1918  must  complete  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  credits.  Those  enrolled  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1917-1918  will  be  allowed  to  finish  the  diploma  course 
with  a  total  of  only  122  credits,  as  outlined  on  page  32  of  1917  bulle- 
tin, provided  they  complete  the  course  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the   session   of  1920-1921. 


CIGARETTE    SACKING. 

Students    who    smoke    cigarettes,    either    on    or    off    the    campus, 
will  not  be  permitted   to   remain   students   of  the   College. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORICAL. 


The  Mississippi  Normal  College  was  founded  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1910.  This  act  merely  gave  permission  for  such  a 
college  to  exist,  but  made  no  appropriation  for  site,  buildings,  equip- 
ment or  maintenance.  The  same  Legislature  gave  authority  to 
counties  and  cities  to  issue  'bonds  to  offer  as  a  bonus  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college.  Under  this  permission  three  progressive  com- 
munities submitted  bids  for  the  location.  These  were  Laurel  and 
Jones  County,  Jackson  and  Hinds  County,  Hattiesburg  and  Forrest 
County.  The  bids  ranged  in  value  from  $225,000  to  nearly  $300,000. 
Hattiesburg  was  awarded  the  location  on  a  cash  bonus  of  $260,000, 
a  gift  of  840  acres  of  land  and  other  valuable  considerations. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Normal 
College  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1912,  closed  with 
the  following  statement: 

"We  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  special  word  of  appre- 
ciation and  commendation  for  the  liberal  spirit  that  was  shown  by 
the  citizens  oif  the  three  cities  and  counties  that  made  such  magnifi- 
cent offers  for  the  location  of  this  college,  and  especially  do  we  wish 
to  express  our  gratitude  and  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  the  people 
of  Hattiesburg  and  Forrest  County  for  their  munificent  gift.  We 
think  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  cannot  but  share  our  feelings 
in  this  matter;  and  we  believe  that  they  will  applaud  any  action  of 
their  representatives  in  giving  liberal  support  to  an  institution  that 
is  so  vitally  important  to  our  educational  system." 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  trustees  the  Legislature  of  1912 
made  apropriation  for  equipment  of  the  buildings  under  construc- 
tion and  for  maintenance  up  to  December  31,  1913. 

With  this  total  investment  of  a  little  more  than  $325,000  in 
buildings  and  equipment  (not  including  the  value  of  the  840  acres 
of  land),  the  Normal  College  opened  its  doors  for  students  on  Sept. 
18  ,1918.  No  other  educational  institution  in  this  State  has  ever 
begun  life  with  such  splendid  equipment,  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  faith  of  its  founders  will  be  abundantly  justified  in  the  continued 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  first  training  school  for  Mississippi 
teachers. 

During  the  first  session  the  capacity  of  the  two  large  dormi- 
tories was  taxed  beyond  comfort,  and  the  total  enrollment  reached 
over  876.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  second  session  was  921;  for 
the  third  it  was  985;  for  the  fourth,  1,334;  for  the  fifth  1,243.  The 
sixth  session  showed  an  enrollment  of  837;  the  seventh,  an  enroll- 
ment Qf  852,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  enrollment  for  this  (the 
eighth)  session  will  exceed  one  thousand.  The  total  number  of 
students  (no  duplicates)  enrolled  since  the  College  opened  Septem- 
ber 18,  1912,  is  nearly  five  thousand. 
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ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 


The  purpose  of  the  Normal  College  is  to  "qualify  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  Mississippi." 

AGE   AND   CHARACTER. 

Students  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  will  not  be  admitted 
Only  those  of  good  moral  character  will  be  admitted  to  or  re- 
tained in  the  college.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  college  is  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  since  good  moral  character 
and  correct  conduct  are  essential  to  this  purpose,  any  student  who 
gives  evidence  of  serious  weakness  in  morals  or  inability  to  exercise 
self-control   in   proper   conduct   will  be   dismissed   from   the    college. 

SCHOLASTIC    PREPARATION. 

The  law  provides  that  "no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  admission  to 
this  school  who  shall  not  have  completed  the  studies  or  courses  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  common  public  schools  of  this   State." 

Applicants  for  admission  must,  therefore,  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  completed  the  common  school  course.  This  evi- 
dence may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  statement  signed  by  the 
County  Superintendent  or  by  the  High  School  Principal,  or  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  an  examination  covering  the  common  school  sub- 
jects. If  a  certificate  is  presented  it  should  be  of  the  following 
form: 
To  the  Classification  Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Normal  College: 

I  hereby  certify  that has   completed   in  a 

satisfactory   manner   the   subjects   required   by  law   to   be   taught   in 
the  public  schools  of  Mississippi. 

(Signed) , 

Prin.  H.  S.,  or  Co.   Supt. 


County  or  School. 
Date _ _ 


ADVANCE   CREDITS. 

Students  who  have  done  work  beyond  the  common  school  course 
will  be  given  credit  for  same,  and  admitted  to  advanced  standing, 
provided  they  either  (1)  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  covering 
the  work  done,  or  else  (2)  submit  an  acceptable  certificate  from  an 
affiliated  high  school  or  from  an  approved  college. 

The  affiliated  high  school  lists  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
and  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College  have  been  adopted  as  the 
initial  affiliated  list  for  the  Normal  College.  (See  this  list  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  catalogue.) 

Other  high  schools  desiring  affiliation  should  make  application 
for  the  privilege. 

Students  who  expect  to  ask  for  credits  on  work  done  elsewhere 
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should  write  for  an  entrance  credit  blank  and  fill  out  same  before 
coming  to  the  college.  (N.  B. — It  should  not  be  signed  by  the  high 
school   principal   before   it   is    submitted.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  mere  "experience"  as  a  teacher  will  not 
be  accepted  for  advanced  standing.  But  those  who  can  show  that 
they  have  done  meritorious  "constructive  work"  as  teachers  will  be 
given  credit  for  same  in  the  Education  Department,  after  they  shall 
have  been  in  class  long  enough  to  demonstrate  their  ability  and 
efficiency. 

GOOD    HEALTH. 

Only  students  of  reasonably  sound  physical  health  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  college.  If  a  student  is  found  to  be  of  unsound  health 
after  coming  to  the  college,  and  for  this  reason  is  unable  to  do  the 
work,  or  i)f  there  is  evidence  that  such  student  would  be  unable  to 
render  proper  service  as  a  teacher  on  account  of  this  defect,  he  or 
she  will  be   required   to  withdraw. 

The  law  forbids  the  admission  or  continuance  of  a  student  or 
an  instructor  who  is  suffering  with,  or  has  been  exposed  to,  any 
contagious  disease.  Every  applicant  for  admission  must  therefore 
present  a  statement  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  to  the 
fact  that  the  student  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious 
disease  within  the   previous   fifteen   days. 

After  admission,  if  a  student  or  instructor  gives  indication  of 
having  contracted  a  contagious  disease  (especially  tuberculosis)  a 
thorough  examination  will  be  made  by  the  college  physician,  and 
in  case  the  suspicion  is  Aerified,  the  subject  will  be  required  to 
withdraw  from  college,  unless  it  be  practicable  to  isolate  the  case 
so  as  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  college. 
This,  however,  will  not  be  attempted  in  the   case  of  tuberculoisis. 


HEALTHFUL  LOCATION 


Situated  in  the"  midst  off  the  long-leaf  pine  section  of  the  State, 
on  a  rolling  elevation  more  than  forty  feet  higher  than  the  business 
section  of  Hattiesburg,  with  no  stream  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  with 
pure  water  from  the  artesian  wells  of  the  Hattiesfburg  city  water 
works,  with  its  own  sanitary  sewerage  system  (now  connected  with 
the  city  sewerage  system),  with  the  dining  hall  and  dormitories 
protected  with  mosquito  proof  screens,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  college  cannot  be  kept  free  from  disease,  so  far  as  local 
causes  are  concerned.  The  college  has  had  no  case  of  typhoid  fever 
during  its  history.  Nor  has  there  been  any  death  from  any  cause 
thus    far. 
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MORAL    INFLUENCES. 

Hattiesburg  is  a  community  of  good  schools  and  churches.  There 
are  in  the  city  more  than  a  dozen  prosperous  churches,  with  flour- 
ishing Sabbath  schools,  whose  doors  are  wide  open,  with  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  Normal  College  students  to  take  part  in  the  wor- 
ship. There  are  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations, 
and  other  Bible  study  and  prayer  meetings  in  the  college.  It  is  the 
custom  to  have  a  sermon  in  the  college  xmapel  each  Sunday  evening. 

STREET    CAR    SERVICE. 

While  the  college  was  wisely  located  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  business  center  otf  the  city,  thus  insuring  quiet 
and  freedom  from  all  disturbing  influences,  there  is  a  convenient 
street  car  service  from  6  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  that  enables  one  to  go 
into  the  city,  when  necessary,  at  an  expense  of  only  14  cents  for 
the   round   trip. 

LIBRARY     AND     READING     ROOM. 

The  college  library  contains  books  and  periodicals  to  the  value 
of  $3,000,  and  these  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  students. 

PRACTICE    SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  College  observation  and  practice  school  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  students  in  the  department  of  education  to 
observe  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  they  are  studying. 


CAMPUS    AND    BUILDINGS. 

The  Normal  College  campus  consists  of  120  acres  of  land,  well 
drained  and  elevated  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
city  of  Hattiesburg.  It  is  within  the  corporate  limits  oif  the  city, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  than  two  miles  from  the  business  portion. 
It  faces  Hardy  Street  in  the  south  and  the  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad  on  the  north.  The  Hardy  Street  car  line  has  a  neat, 
comfortable  station  at  the  center  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  main  buildings. 

The  campus  has  been  graded,  and  several  hundred  trees  have 
been  planted  under  the  direction  of  a   skilled  landscape  architect. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  campus  consist  of  six  brick  struc 
tures  and  several  frame  buildings. 

The  school  building  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  eighteen 
recitation  rooms,  besides  offices,  library,  and  an  auditorium  that 
will  seat  about  800  people. 

Another  academic  building  will  be  constructed  at  once  and 
should   be    ready   for   use   before    the    close   of   the   year. 

Hattiesburg  Hall  and  Mississippi  Hall  are  dormitories  for 
women,  and  Forrest  County  Hall  a  dormitory  for  men.  These  are  all 
three-story,  fire  proosf  buildings  of  most  modern  and  perfect  construe- 
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tion.  They  contain  comfortable  bedrooms,  elegant  reception  halls, 
and  well  appointed  bathrooms  on  each  floor.  They  are  steam-heated, 
and  are  supplied  with  hot  water  from  the  central  heating  plant. 

The  dining  hall  is  a  temporary  frame  structure  that  will  seat 
five  hundred  students.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  brick 
building  as   soon  as   funds   are   available. 

The  heat,  light  and  water  plant  is  planned  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  college,  but  at  present  it  is  found  more  economical  to  procure 
electricity  from  the  power  plant  in  the  city.  The  water  system  is 
also  connected  with  the  city  mains,  and  the  college  is  at  present 
using  city  water  exclusively. 

The  campus  plan  was  made  by  one  of  the  best  landscape  archi- 
tects in  America,  and  provides  for  adding  buildings  year  by  year 
without  marring  the  artistic  value  of  the  general  plan. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  have  been  organized  four  literary  societies.  The  Pres- 
tonian  and  the  Platonian  Societies  are  composed  of  young  men 
who  seek  to  develop  themselves  along  the  lines  of  oratory,  debate 
and  a  ready  ability  to  act  as  leaders  in  pulblic  gatherings  and  to 
express    opinions    when    opportunity   presents    or    duty    demands. 

The  Mississippian  and  the  Sherwood  Bonner  Societies  are  com- 
posed of  young  women.  Their  programs  consist  of  music,  readings, 
discussions,   literary   criticisms,   etc. 

All  these  societies  have  been  successful,  and  are  doing  a  good 
work  for  their  members  and  for  the  college.  It  is  expected  that 
each  student  of  the  college  will  become  a  member  of  one  of  these 
organizations. 

Y.    M.   C.   A.   AND   Y.   W.   C.   A. 

These  non-denominational  organizations  are  prosperous  and 
popular,  and  their  work  is  helpful  to  their  members,  and  to  the 
entire  student  body.  The  social  and  religious  phases  of  the  work 
of  these  bodies  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  development  in 
spiritual  power  and  usefulness.  Their  classes  in  Bible  study  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  afternoon  are  well  attended.  The  time  for 
these  classes  does  not  conflict  with  that  for  Sabbath  schools  and 
preaching  services  in  the  city  churches,  and  all  the  students  are 
encouraged   to   attend   these   services   in   the   city. 

COUNTY    CLUBS. 

The  students  from  the  various  counties,  especially  those  that 
are  well  represented  in  the  Normal,  are  organized  into  county 
clubs,  and  are  called  on  at  intervals  to  render  programs  at  the  close 
of  the  daily  chapel  exercises.  These  clubs  are  becoming  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  college,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  become 
the  channels  through  which  some  practical  constructive  work  in 
rural  economics  may  be  done.  A  plan  is  being  developed  by  which 
these  may  be  the  means  through  which  some  definite  statistical  re- 
search work,  looking  to  industrial  development,  may  be  done.  These 
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clubs  are  permanent  organizations  and  many  of  them  are  arranging 
to  hold  picnic  re-unions  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  county 
each    summer. 

TOMATO    CLUBS. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  Supervisor  off  Girls'  Club  Work, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Normal  College  organized  a 
large  number  of  the  young  women  of  the  college  into  a  Tomato 
Club  the  first  session.  They  cultivated  three  acres  of  tomatoes  and 
canned  the  product  from  same.  These  were  sold  to  the  boarding 
department  of  the  college,  and  realized  a  neat  profit  for  the  girls. 
The  greatest  profit  to  them,  however,  was  the  practical  experience 
gained.  This  experience  has  been  valuable  *to  many  of  these  younK 
teachers,  who  have  taken  their  places  as  leaders  in  this  industrial 
movement  in   their  respective   rural    communities. 

This  work  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  the  college,  and  will 
be  especially  emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  this  same  line,  the  college  encourages  the  organization  of 
Corn  Clubs,  Egg  and  Poultry  Clubs,  Pig  Clubs,  etc.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Normal  College  to  foster  every  movement  and  plan  that  tends 
to  make  the  rural  school  the  center  of  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment for  that  community. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  college  encourages  every  form  off  wholesome  organized 
sports. 

This  includes  football,  baseball,  basketball  (for  both  sexes), 
tennis,   track   teams,    etc. 

RURAL    PROBLEMS. 

The  Normal  College  was  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State.  This  means  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  college  to  study  and  attempt  to  solve  every  problem  that  can 
confront  a  rural  community.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Normal 
College  to  be  helpful,  not  only  to  its  own  students  who  go  out  to 
teach  in  rural  schools,  but  to  render  assistance  to  every  community 
that  is  striving  to  better  the  conditions  that  have  heretofore  existed. 

The  Normal  College  purposes  to  be  a  leader  in  corn  clubs, 
tomato  clubs,  egg  and  poultry  clubs,  school  gardens,  rural  libraries, 
consolidation,  etc.,  and  to  this  end  it  invites  correspondence  on  any 
subjects    that   pertain    to   the   uplift   of   country   life. 

COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  attention  of  County  Superintendents  is  called  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Normal  College  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools.  Superintendents  are  invited  to  come  to  the  college,  and 
see  what  kind  of  work  is  being  done.  They  are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with  the  college  and  make  their  own  wishes  known.  The 
college  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  of  service  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  improvement  of  rural  schools,  and  it  earnestly 
desires  the  co-operation  and  hearty  sympathy  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents of  the  State  in  its  efforts. 
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EXPENSES 


INCIDENTAL    FEE 

All  students  will  pay  the  annual  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars 
($5)  on  entrance.  Those  who  attend  the  summer  term  only  or  any 
single  term  for  renewal  of  license  will  pay  three  dollars  instead  of 
five. 

Students  who  wish  to  have  a  place  in  the  dormitory  reserved 
for  them  should  send  the  matriculation  fee  in  advance.  This  applies 
to  the  summer  term  as  well  as  to  the  regular  session.  In  no  case 
will  the  fee  be  returned  if  the  student  fails  to  enter,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  was  providentially  hindered,  and  that  no  one  else 
has  been  deprived  of  the  room  on  account  of  his  reservation. 

TUITION. 

No  tuition  will  be  charged  students  from  Mississippi  who  intend 
to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  State,  provided  they  will  sign 
the  following  pledge: 

REGISTRATION     PLEDGE. 

"I  hereby  apply  for  admission  as  a  student  of  the  Mississippi 
Normal  College.  I  am  a  resident  of  Mississippi,  and  I  pledge  my 
honor  that,  in  return  for  free  tuition  in  said  college,  I  will  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
two  years  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  where  I  reside,  pro- 
vided I  can  secure  a  school  in  said  county;  or  for  such  a  part  of 
this  time  as  will  equal  the  time   I   spend   in   the  Normal   College. 

"I  further  agree  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  Normal  College 
once  each  year,  at  the  close  of  my  school  term  in  the  spring,  or 
during  the  month  of  September,  stating  the  number  of  months 
taught  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  the  name  and  location 
of  the  school  taught,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  trustees 
oif  said  school. 

"I  further  promise  that,  if  I  fail  within  a  period  of  five  years 
from  date  of  leaving  college  to  do  the  teaching  promised  above,  I 
will  pay  to  the  Normal  College  the  full  amount  of  tuition  due  for 
the  time  actually  sipent  in  the  college,  said  amount  not  to  exceed 
three  years'  tuition. 

"(Signed)    " 


All  students  from  other  States,  and  Mississippi  students  who  do 
not  take  the  above  pledge,  will  be  required  to  pay  tuition  at  the 
rate  of  $6  per  term,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
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BOARD. 

Dormitory  students  will  be  required  to  make  a  board  deposit, 
of  $25  on  entrance,  and  will  be  given  board  at  cost  on  the  co- 
operative basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  and  of  each  term  there- 
after, each  will  pay  such  an  amount  as  will  keep  $25  to  his  credit 
in   the   board  account. 

As  board  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
know  in  advance  just  what  this  item  will  be,  but  judging  by  the 
cost  during  the  past  session,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  not  exceed 
$20  per  month,  including  laundry.  During  the  present  session  the 
average  cost  of  board   has   not  exceeded   that   amount. 

The  board  bill  each  term  will  cover  light,  heat,  water,  dormi- 
tory and  dining-room  service,  cook  hire,  salary  of  steward,  cost  of 
groceries,  laundry,  medicine,  and  salary  of  nurse.  Nothing  is 
charged  for  use  of  buildings   and  equipment. 

Should  any  student  fail  to  make  his  board  deposit  during  the 
first  five  days  of  the  term  he  will  forfeit  the  privilege  of  securing 
board  at  cost,  and  will  have  to  present  a  meal  ticket  (25  cents  each) 
for  each  meal  until  the  proper  deposit  is  made. 

Students  who  leave  before  the  close  of  a  term  will  be  charged 
25   cents   per  meal  for  the   meals   already   taken   during   the   term. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  obtain  board  in  the 
college  without  paying  in  advance  for  same.  This  rule  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  body  of  students  against  loss  on  account  of 
the  possible  deliquency  of  a  few. 

At  the  end  df  each  term  (6  weeks)  an  itemized  statement  is 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  students.  The  statement  for  the 
second  term  of  the  session  of  1919-20  is  given  on  the  following  page. 
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STATEMENT   OF    BOARD   ACCOUNT    FOR    SECOND    SCHOLASTIC 

TERM     (SIX    WEEKS),    OCTOBER    27th    TO 

DECEMBER   7th,    1919. 

Debits. 


Quantities  and  Articles 

Price 

Amt. 

To    Inventory    brought    over 

Groceries,  Etc. 

1394.15 

Coal   

650.00 

To  Purchase  this  Month: 

GROCERIES 

15    bbl.    Flour 

11.90 

178.50 

1000   lbs.    Sugar 

.19% 

192.50 

650    lbs.    Meal 

4.20 

27.30 

500  lbs.  Rice 

.13 

65.00 

1  bbl.  Salt 

7.10 

292   lbs.    Coffee 

.38 

110.96 

200    lbs.    Navy   Beans 

.09  3-4  19.50 

.17 
.06 

13.60 

75   lbs.   B.   E.   Peas 

4.50 

3  cases  Oatmeal 

2.10 

6.30 

240   lbs.   Baking  Powder 

.25 

60.00 

100    lbs.    Cocoa 

.31 

31.00 

72   lbs.    Gelatine 

.40 

28.80 

3  qts.  Extracts 

7.50 

330  lbs.  Mince  Meat 

.19 

62.70 

7    cases    Syrup 

45.25 

204  gal.   Syrup 

1.15 

234.60 

40  doz.  No.  10  Y.  C.  Peaches 

11.50 

460.00 

5  doz.  No.   10  Pine  Apple 

14.50 

72.50 

50  doz  No.  2  Pine  Apple 

5.50 

275.00 

20  doz.  No.  10  Prunes 

13.50 

270.00 

25  doz.  No.  10  Pie  Apples— 

8.00 

200.00 

10  doz.  No.  10  Apple  Butter 

9.00 

90.00 

10  doz.  No.  10  Pie  Peaches. 

10.50 

105.00 

17     doz.     No.     10     Refugee 

Beans  

9.25 

157.25 

5  doz.  No.   10  Beets 

6.50 

32.50 

10  doz.  No.   10  E.  J.  Peas__ 

10.75 

107.50 

5  doz.  No.  10  Sauer  Kraut,— 

5.25 

26.25 

1  doz.  Dried  Cranberries 

27.00 

.0  doz.  No.   2  Salmon 

3.25 

130.00 

1   bbl.   Mackerel 

36.50 

100  lbs.  Seeded  Raisins 

.21 

21.00 

60  jars  Strawberry  Preserves 

2.00 

120.00 

60  jars  Blackberry  Preserves 

1.70 

102.00 

60  jars  Cherry  Preserves 

2.00 

120.00 

60  jars  Peach  Preserves 

1.70 

102.00 

54   jars  Apricot  Preserves 

1.70 

91.80 

5   Pails   Currant  Jelly 

4.80 

24.00 

50  lbs.   Peanut  Butter 

.21 

10.50 

20  doz.   Flaked  Fish 

2.00 

40.00 

20  doz.  Sardines 

1.80 

36.00 

4  doz.  No.  10  Hominy 

5.75 

230.00 

10   doz.   No.    10   Spinach 

8.25 

82.50 

5  doz.   No.   10   Cherries 

12.00 

60.00 

10  doz.  No.  10  Apple  Sauce- 

12.50 

125.00 

7    cases    Macaroni 

1.25 

8.75 

175  lbs.  Cheese 

.33  3-4  59.03 

445    lbs.    Crackers 

68.04 

35  cans  Cakes 

69.84 

746  lbs.   Lard  Comp 

.26 

183.96 

2295   loaves  Bread 

8  1-8 

191.25 

10  gals.  Ice  Cream 

15.00 

1  bbl.  Sweet  Mixed  Pickles^ 

45.00 

16  gal.  Prepared  Mustard 

.60 

9.60 

(Total  4899.88) 

MEATS 

2250    lbs.    Beef 37564 

320    lbs.   Ham .36%     116.12 

463  lbs.  Breakfast  Bacon .43          198.09 

221  lbs.  Bacon  Ribs .28%       62.99 

8    doz.    Tripe 3.15           25.20 

492   lbs.    Turkey 153  42 

(Total  931.. 6) 

MILK   AND    BUTTER 

912  gal.  Sweet  Milk .50         456.00 

200   gal.   Butter  Milk .25           50.00 

3  cases   Condensed  Milk 21.80 

480  lbs.   Butter .57%     276.00 

120  lbs.   Oleomargarine .38           45.60 

(Total  849.40) 

VEGETABLES 

1500   lbs.   Irish   Potatoes 57.00 

45  bu.  Sweet  Potatoes 45.00 

4  tubs  Turnip   Greens 6.00 

100    lbs.    Onions 5.25 

277   lbs.   Cabbage 10.37 

3  bbls.  Apples 26.00 

2  bunches  Bananas 7.00 

Fruit    for   Hospital 15.15 

(Total  171.77) 

EGGS 

10    cases    Eggs 170.75 

COAL 

3  cars  Coal 323.22 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ice 85.00 

2  bbl.  Floor  Sweep 8.00 

2  cases  Soap 9.50 

1  case  Bon  Ami 3.00 

55   gal.   Disinfectant 50.60 

3  gal.    Insecticide 5.55 

Electric  Bill 309.53 

Electric  Repairs 100.80 

Freight  and  Drayage 460.73 

Water  Rent 150.00 

Piano    Rent 12.00 

Breakage  Fund 45.00 

Laundry    Cost 873.51 

Allowance  for  E.  and  O 29.09 

LABOR 

Salary    of    Stewardess 150.00 

Cooks   and  Helpers'   Wages.  -1°3.00 

Sweepers 190.86 

Dining  Hall   Girls 413.42 

Bell   Ringer 9.00 

Extra  Power  House  Work—  67.35 
(Total  1298.63) 

Total   12,832.27 
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Credits 


Inventory  on   hands  as   follows : 
40  doz.  No.  10  Y.  C.  Peaches  11.50  460.00 
20  doz.  No.  10  Y.  C.  Prunes  13.50  270.00 
414  doz.  No.  10  Grated  Pine- 
apple     14.50  65.25 

44  doz  No.  2  Sliced  Pineapple  5.50  242.00 

60  jars  Cherry  Preserves 2.00  120.00 

60  jars  Strawberry  Preserves  2.00  120.00 

48  jars  Blackberry  Preserves  1.70  81.60 

42  jars  Pear  Preserves 1.70  71.40 

32   jars  Apricot  Preserves —  1.70  64.40 

20   doz.    Sardines 1.80  36.00 

16  doz.   Flaked  Fish 2.00  32.00 

50  lbs.   Peanut  Butter .21  10.50 

3  Pails   Currant  Jelly 4.80  14.40 

90    lbs.    Seedless   Raisins .21  18.90 

10  doz.  No.  10  Apple  Butter  9.00  90.00 

4  doz.  No.   10  Beets 6.50  26.00 

5  doz.  No.  10  Sauer  Kraut—  5.25  26.25 
14     doz.     No.      10     Refugee 

Beans 9.25  129.50 

9%  doz.  No.  10  Apple  Sauce  12.50  118.75 

8  doz.  No.  10  E.  J.  Peas 10.75  86.00 

9  doz.  No.  10  Pie  Peaches—  10.50  94.50 
25  doz.  No.  10  Pie  Apples—  8.00  200.00 

28  doz.  No.   2   Salmon 3.25  91.00 

1   bbl.   Mackerel- 36.50 

9  pk.     Cranberries 2.25  20.25 

36   doz.    No.    10   Hominy 5.75  207.00 

10  doz.   No.    10   Spinach 8.25  82.50 

5  doz  No.  10  Cherries 12.00  60.00 

10    doz.    No.     10    Gov.    To- 
matoes    4.35  43.50 

20  doz.  No.  10  Sylvia  Toma- 
toes     8.00  160.00 

20    doz.    No.     10    Pork    and 

Beans 9.75  292.50 

30  doz.  No.  3  Baked  Beans.  1.20  36.00 

800    lbs.    Sugar .19  152.00 

70   lbs.   Lima  Beans .17  11.90 

200   lbs.   Navy   Beans 20.00 

75   lbs.   B.   E.   Peas .06  4.50 

*50   lbs.    Coffee .38  57.00 

200    lbs.    Meal 4.20  8.40 

45  gal.  Vinegar .30  13.50 

.2   gal.  Prepared  Mustard—  .60  7.20 

125   lbs.    Cocoa .27  33.75 

300  lbs.   Baking  Powder .25  75.00 

100   lbs.   Gelatin .40  40.00 

300    lbs.    Mince   Meat .19  57.00 

100   lbs.   Lard  Comp ,_  26.00 

1  case  Jello 8.40 


3-4   case  Soda 

1  case  Soap 

8    barrels   Flour 

2  quarts  Vanilla 

1  pint  Lemon 

40    lbs.    Ham .36% 

100  lbs.  Breakfast  Bacon—         .43 

50  lbs.   Bacon  Ribs 

2-3  bbl.   Pickle 

200  gal.   Syrup 1.15 

Freight    on    unused    Canned 
Goods   , 


2.25 

5.60 

96.00 

5.00 

2.50 

14.60 

43.00 

14.00 

30.00 

230.00 

125.00 
4,474.30 


CREDITS  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES 


Meal  Tickets  Sold 

65.00 

Thanksgiving  guests  of  Col- 

lege   

4.00 

Board    of    Withdrawn     Stu- 

dents   

96.50 

Dom.   Sc.  Dept.  for  Mdse 

29.61 

Joe    Cook    for    Mdse 

68.90 

Joe  Cook  for  Elec.  and  Wa- 

7  50 

T.    J.    Scott    for    Elec.    and 

Water 

3.75 

T.    P.    Scott  for   Mdse 

48.75 

Miss  Leech  for  Mdse 

23.85 

Miss    Leech     for     Elec.    and 

Water 

1.50 

T.  F.  Jackson  for  Elec.  and 

Water 

3.00 

T  .F.  Jackson  for  Mdse 

8.71 

R.  J.  Slay  for  Elec  and  Wa- 

ter  

3.00 

Dr.  Herington  for  Elec.  and 

Water    

3.00 

A  .V.  Hays  for  Mdse 

18.55 

Mdse.  charged  Sundry  Emp_ 

77.28 

Coal    sold    Employees 

109.90 

Cash   Sales  by   Stewardess 

39. .7 

College   Hall    for    Elec.    and 

Water 

50.00 

Board    including   laundry   of 
260  at  29.60  per  term 


$5,136.27 
7,696.00 


Total 12,832.27 
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LAUNDRY. 

The  college  has  its  own  steam  laundry.  Each  student  is  entitled 
to  put  in  each  week  the  articles  listed  below.  Additional  articles 
will  be  charged  extra. 


List  for  Women 

List  for  Men 

Articles 

Allowed 

Price  for 
Extras 

Articles 

Allowed 

Pricefsr 
Extras 

Skirts 1 

Waists  or  Middies J 

Dresses — , 

or  1  dress,  1  skirt,  1  waist 

Union  Suits 

Drawers j. 

Under  shirts  or  Vests  ) 

or  1  union  suit,  1  drawers 
and  1  under  shirt  or  vest 

Underskirts.     -- 

2 

2 
2 

I 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
Any  No. 
1 
4 
2 
2 

1  every 

2  weeks 

2  every 
2  weeks 

6c 

6c 

12c 

4c 
5c 

2c 

.7c 
8c 
5c 
2c 
lc 
lc 

5c 
lc 
2c 
lc 
5c 

5c 

Shirts  

Collars 

Night  Shirts  or 

Pajama  Suits 

Undershirts ) 

Drawers j" 

or  Union  Suits 

Socks,  prs 

Handkerchiefs 

Table  Napkins 

Sheets . 

3 

6 

1 

2  of  each 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 

1  each 
2  weeks 

2  each 
2  weeks 

7c 
2c 

8c 
2c 
2c 
4c 
lc 
lc 

Gown  or  Pajamas 

Corset  Covers     -     - 

lc 
2c 

Hose,  prs        __     

Pillow  cases 

Towels.-  ...    

Dresser  Scarfs 

Counterpanes  

Sash  Curtains,  prs._ 

lc 

Handkerchiefs 

Table  Napkins 

Toilet  Napkins 

Dresser  Scarfs. ._  

Towels 

Sheets     ._ 

lc 
5c 

5c 

5c 

Pillow  Cases 

Counterpanes 

Sash  Curtains,  prs 

..... 

BOOKS,    ETC. 

There  is  a  book  store  in  the  college  building  where  textbooks 
and  stationery  can  be  purchased.  The  book  store  will  buy  second- 
hand books  that  are  in  good  condition,  not  defaced  or  mutilated. 

A  list  of  textbooks,  with  prices,  appears  in  another  part  of  this 
catalogue. 


MEDICAL    ATTENTION. 


It  has  been  found  necessary  to  convert  the  former  Industrial 
Cottage  to  the  use  of  a  hospital.  This  hospital  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  graduate  nurse  at  all  times,  and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  competent  physician  who  will  be  ready  night  or  day  to  give 
medical  attention  to  any  student  needing  it.  There  is  no  special 
medical  or  hospital  fee,  but  the  cost  of  this  service  is  included  in 
the  board  bill  each  term. 
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MUSIC,   ART,    ETC. 

Instructors  in  piano,  art,  voice,  expression,  etc.,  will  be  pro- 
vided as  the  demand  justifies.  Tuition  will  be  charged  for  these 
subjects.  There  is  a  competent  piano  instructor  now  employed. 
The  rate  for  piano  lessons  is  $4  per  month.  Use  of  piano  for  prac- 
tice $1  per  mojth.     There  is  also  an  instructor  in  violin. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

A  course  is  offered  in  these  subjects  equal  to  those  given  in 
standard  business  colleges.  To  cover  the  expense  Oif  giving  these 
courses  a  special  tuition  fee  will  be  charged. 

HOW    TO    SEND    MONEY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  College  will  not  accept  personal  checks, 
for  deposit  or  in  payment  of  'fees.  All  payments  to  the  college,  and 
all  deposits  for  personal  expense,  must  be  made  in  cash  or  in  the 
form  of  bank  drafts,  certified  checks,  cashier's  checks,  postoffice 
or  express  money  orders. 

Note — Under  no  circumstances  should  bills  or  silver  be  sent 
through  the  mail  in  unregistered  letters,  either  to  the  College  Secre- 
tary or  to   students. 

SUMMARY    OF     EXPENSES. 

Matriculation    fee    (paid   once    per    session) $5.00 

(Single  term  fee  only  $3.00) 
Board,  including  heat,  light,  water,  service,  hospital,  physician, 

laundry    (based   on    last    session) 175.00 

Books,    estimated    8.00 

Total  estimated   expense   for   nine   months $188.50 

This  estimate  covers  entire  expense  for  those  taking  only  the 
regular  teacher's  course  (certificate  or  diploma).  For  those  who 
also  take  lessons  in  piano,  violin,  expression,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
there   will   be   a   tuition   charge   in   addition   to    this    estimate. 

ARTICLES    TO     BE     FURNISHED     BY    STUDENTS. 

Each  dormitory  student  should  bring  the  following  articles:  (If 
this  is  not  done  they  must  be  purchased  within  one  week  after  the 
student  reaches  the   college) : 

Two  pairs  sheets   (for  single  bed). 

One   pillow. 

Two  pillow  cases. 

One  pair  blankets. 

One    (or  more)    comforts. 

Two  bed  spreads. 

Six   towels. 

Two  pairs  sash  curtains  (ifour  curtains,  36  inches  each),  plain 
white  lawn. 

Two  clothes  bags. 

A  drinking  glass,  a  teaspoon,  a  knife  and  fork. 
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Each  article  must  be  marked  with  owner's  name  in  full.  Each 
article  of  clothing  for  laundry  must  also  be  marked. 

Students  may  add  such  other  articles  of  comfort  as  they  wish. 

No  uniform  is  required,  but  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
dress  with  simple  and  inexpensive  taste. 


DISCIPLINE 


The  authority  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  college  is 
vested  in  the  President.  Members  of  the  faculty,  matrons,  and 
other  officers  are  the  executive  channels  through  which  this  author- 
ity is  expressed. 

With  the  class  of  students  who  attend  this  college,  it  is  found 
that  few  arbitrary  rules  of  conduct  are  necessary.  The  entire 
faculty  and  the  matrons  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
influence  for  good  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  younger 
students,  and  no  mother  need  hesitate  to  place  her  son  or  daughter 
under  the  care  of  these  men  and  women. 

The  general  rule  of  the  college  is  for  each  student  to  do  the 
right  thing.  As  long  as  students  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
students  and  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  faculty  they  will  not 
be  harassed  and  made  uncomfortable  by  rules  and  regulations. 

Should  a  student  persist  in  ignoring  the  rights  of  others,  and 
show  an  indifference  to  or  a  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  those  in 
authority  he  will  be  required  to  leave  the  institution,  since  this  will 
indicate  a  defect  in  moral  character,  which  will  render  him  unsuited 
to  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

Should  a  student's  conduct  indicate  defects  01  character  that 
would  render  him  unfit  for  the  delicate  responsibility  of  training 
children,  the  faculty  may  vote  to  withhold  his  certificate  or  diploma 
either  indefinitely  or  until  they  are  convinced  that  such  deifects  are 
cured. 

STUDENT   GOVERNMENT. 

A  student  government  association  was  organized  early  in  the 
first  session,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  The  organization  con- 
fines its  efforts  to  certain  phases  of  student  conduct,  and  acts 
through  a  president  and  a  council  elected  by  ballot,  in  which  the 
entire  student  body  participates.  Any  student  affected  by  a  decision 
of  the  council  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
college. 

STUDY    HOURS. 

Regular  study  hours  are  observed  in  the  dormitories,  and  during 
these  hours  every  student  is  expected  to  be  in  his  own  room.  Per- 
sistent neglect  of,  or  refusal  to  observe  this  regulation,  will  result  in 
a  forfeiture  of  the  privilege   of  rooming  in  the  dormitories. 

During  the  winter  months  the  hours  are  7  to  10  p.  m.     A  bell 
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ia  rung  to  signal  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  study  period. 
The  retiring  bell  is  rung  at  10  o'clock  each  night.  On  the  ringing 
of  this  bell  it  is  expected  that  all  lights  in  bedrooms  will  be 
turned  out  and  perfect  quiet  kept.  The  rising  bell  is  rung  at  0 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  breakfast  is  served  at  7. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    ROOMS. 

Students  who  indicate  a  preference  for  certain  rooms  will  be 
given  their  choice  as  far  as  possible  it*  they  register  in  advance  of 
the  opening. 

Rooms  will  not  be  held  for  students  after  the  opening  day  of 
the  session,  or  the  term. 

All  applications  for  room  reservations  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars.  A  room  will  not  be  reserved 
without  the  payment  of  this  fee  in  advance. 

The  dormitories  and  dining-hall  will  not  be  open  till  noon  of  the 
day  before  the   session  opens. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  dormitory  privilege  for  a  number  of 
students  proportioned  to  the  educable  white  children  of  such  county. 
The  apportionment  for  1920-21  is  shown  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
catalogue.  See  "Apportionment"  in  index.  This  apportionment  does 
not  apply  to  the  Summer  Term. 


STUDENT    LABOR. 

Students  who  wish  to  defray  a  part  af  their  expenses  by  working 
a  few  hours  each  day  will  be  employed  to  do  the  sweeping,  waiting 
on  tables,  etc.     There  is  also  campus  work  for  boys. 

Girls  only  are  employed  for  dining-room  work,  and  for  sweeping 
in  the  girls'  dormitories.  Young  men  are  used  for  janitor  service 
in   the  academic   buildings   and   in   the   boys'   dormitories. 

The  pay  for  both  kinds  of  work  is  $6  to  $10  per  month.  There 
is  some  library  and  other  work  that  is  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

Applications  for  work  should  be  made  to  the  President.  As 
there  are  so  many  students  who  want  to  work,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  give  no  student  more  than  enough  to  earn  $6  to  $10 
per  month,  as  long  as  there  are  more  applicants  than  positions. 

BAGGAGE. 

The  college  has  arranged  to  haul  the  students'  trunks  from  the 
station  to  the  college  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  would  be  charged 
by  local  drays.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  students  hold  their 
trunk  checks  till  they  reach  the  college,  then  turn  them  over  to  the 
college  Secretary,  or  to  the  dormitory  matron. 

A  trunk  tag,  showing  location  and  number  of  room  to  which 
trunk  is  to  be  delivered,  will  be  mailed  to  each  student  who  registers 
in  advance.  This  should  be  attached  to  the  trunk  before  it  leaves 
its  starting  point,  and  will  save  much  confusion  and  delay  at  this 
end  of  the  line. 
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MAIL    AND    EXPRESS. 

Students  should  have  their  mail  and  express  packages  addressed 
"Station  A,  Hattiesburg,  Miss."  Letters  thus  addressed  will  be 
delivered  direct  to  the  students  through  the  postoffice  on  the  college 
campus. 

All  express  packages  addressed  in  care  of  the  college  will  be 
delivered  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  student. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  messages  should  be  addressed  in  care 
of  the  President's  office  (Cumberland  No.  690).  In  case  of  telegrams 
and  long  distance  calls,  or  local  calls  that  appear  to  be  important, 
every  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  party  at  once,  but  this  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  and  requires  time  In  case  of  ordinary  calls  a 
memorandum  of  sftme  is  placed  on  the  telephone  hook  at  the  door 
of  the  Secretary's  office  and  is  usually  seen  by  the  party,  or  by 
some  friend. 

The  college  telephones  are  not  for  social  conversation  between 
students  and  their  friends  in  the  city.  Students  should  not  be  called 
except  on  matters  of  business.  They  should  not  be  called  at  night 
except  in  extreme  emergencies. 

HOW    TO    REACH    THE    COLLEGE. 

On  reaching  Hattiesburg  take  the  Normal  College  street  car  at 
the  intersection  of  Pine  and  Main  Streets,  one  block  from  the  Gulf 
and  Ship  Island  station,  about  five  blocks  from  the  New  Orleans 
and  Northeastern  station.  Do  not  leave  this  car  until  it  reaches  the 
end  of  the  line  at  the  college  grounds. 

Keep  your  trunk  check  until  you  reach  the  college,  then  turn  it 
over  to  the  dormitory  matron.  The  trunk  will  be  sent  for  at  a 
nominal  expense  to  you — much  less  than  if  you  get  a  drayman 
yourself. 

Do  not  take  a  cab  or  hack  to  come  to  the  college,  as  this  is  a 
needless  expense. 

If  in  doubt,  call  the  college  by  Cumberland  phone  (either  690  or 
968      If  at  night,  call  363.) 


SPECIAL    DIRECTIONS    TO    STUDENTS. 

1.  Notify  the  President  on  what  day  and  on  what  train  you 
will  arrive,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  trunk  tag  showing  location 
and  number  of  room  to  which  the  trunk  is  to  be  delivered.  This  is 
important. 

2.  In  packing  your  trunk  it  would  be  well  to  leave  out  such 
articles  as  will  be  needed  in  case  trunk  is  delayed.  Bring  these  in 
hand  satchel  or  package. 

3.  On  arriving  in  Hattieshurg  (1)  do  not  give  trunk  check  to 
drayman.  (2)  Take  Normal  College  car  at  intersection  of  Main  and 
Pine  Streets,  one  block  -from  Gulf  and  Ship  Island,  and  four  blocks 
from  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  station. 
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4.  If  in  doubt,  from  railroad  station  call  the  college  over  Cum- 
berland phone  690  or  968;   if  it  is  after  night,  call   Cumberland   363. 

5.  On  reaching  the  college  (unless  after  night)  go  at  once  to 
the  Secretary's  office  in  College  Hall,  and  matriculate  by  paying  the 
incidental  fee  and  making  deposit  for  board.  If  after  night,  go 
direct  to  dormitory  to  which  you  have  been  assigned  and  inquire  for 
the   matron. 

6.  Hand  the  Secretary  your  trunk  check  and  drayage  fee.  The 
college  will  have  it  delivered  to  your  room  at  a  much  smaller  ex- 
pense to  you  than  the  drayman  would  charge. 

7.  On  entering  the  dining-hall  for  the  first  meal  show  your 
matriculation  receipt  to  the  waiter  and  fill  out  the  dining-hall  regis- 
tration card.  Should  you  fail  to  do  this  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase  a  meal  ticket  (25  cents)  for  each  meal  until  you  have 
been   properly   registered. 

8.  After  these  preliminaries  go  to  the  Faculty  office  for  classi- 
fication,  presenting  your  receipt  for  matriculation. 

9.  After  your  classification  card  has  been  made  out  for  you. 
indicating  what  subjects  and  classes  you  will  enter,  present  this 
card  to  each  instructor  under  whom  you  will  have  work  and  secure 
his  signature  to  same.  The  last  instructor  to  sign  will  retain  the 
card  and  return  it  to  the  President's  office.  Be  sure  to  make  and 
keep  for  your  own  use  a  memorandum  of  your  daily  schedule  of 
recitations. 

10.  Procure  your  textbooks  (at  the  college  book  store),  and 
make  it  a  point  to  miss  no  recitation  unless  prevented  by  illness. 

11.  Be  prompt  to  attend  the  Chapel  exercises  at  11:30  a.  m. 
Here  you  will  have  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, to  hear  all  announcements,  and  to  enjoy  many  interesting 
discussions  and  lectures. 

12.  Join  one  of  the  literary  societies  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y. 
W.    C.   A. 

13.  Attend  Sunday  school  and  preaching  services  in  Hatties 
burg  at  the  church  of  your  choice,  and  let  no  opportunity  pass  to 
develop  your  spiritual  nature,  since  this  is  even  more  important  than 
than  your  mental  development. 

14.  Take  plenty  of  healthful  exercises,  keep  study  hours,  and 
catch  the  "Normal  spirit." 

15.  Remember  that  self-control  is  the  only  control  worth  while 
and   that  this   comes   from   a  keen   sense   of   personal   responsibility. 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  RECORDS,  GRADING 
REPORTS,  ETC. 

1.  Each  instructor  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  work  of  each  stu- 
dent in  his  class'.  This  record  shall  show  class  standing  (daily 
work),   term  test,   term   average,   required  recitations,    and   absences. 

2.  Each  instructor  shall  make  a  report  to  the  President's  office 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  giving  the  term  record  in  each  subject  for 
each  student  enrolled. 

3.  The  grading  shall  be  on  a  basis  of  100  as  perfect,  but  only 
numbers  that  are  multiples  of  5  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  and 
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the  report.  Two  and  one-half  or  more  shall  be  recorded  as  the  next 
higher  multiple.  This  rule  applies  to  averages  as  well  as  other 
grades. 

4.  The  term  average  is  found  by  doubling  the  daily  class  stand- 
ing, adding  the  term  test,  and  dividing  by  three. 

5.  The  final  average  in  any  study  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
term  averages  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  terms   in  the  course. 

6.  The  required  grade  for  passing  is  a  final  average  of  75. 
But  this  average  cannot  be  recorded  if  either  the  daily  or  the  test 
grade  falls  below  50. 

7.  Reports  to  students  are  made  in  figures  or  in  symlbols.  A 
means  90  to  100;   B,  75  to  89;   C,  60  to  74;   D,  less  than  60. 

8.  The  last  week  for  each  term  is  test  week.  No  term  test  shall 
be  given  at  any  other  time,  except  by  special  faculty  permission. 
A  student  who  is  absent  from  term  test  without  valid  reason  for- 
feits all  credits  for  the  term  and  is  subject  to   suspension. 

9.  A  student  found  guilty  of  giving  or  receiving  aid  on  a  written 
test,  daily  or  term,  shall  be  recommended  to  the  President  for  sus- 
pension (such  suspension  for  not  less  than  one  full  term),  or  for 
expulsion,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

10.  Every  unexcused  absence  counts  as  zero  on  the  class  record. 
A  student  who  has  three  unexcused  absences  shall  be  reported  to 
the  President  for  discipline. 

11.  The  question  of  excusing  absences  is  discretionary  with  the 
instructor,  except  when  the  student  is  absent  on  business  for  the 
college  (to  be  evidenced  by  a  written  statement  from  the  President). 

12.  A  student  shall  not  carry  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  hours  recitations  per  week,  except  by  special  permission 
from  the  faculty. 

13.  A  student  who  has  been  present  in  a  class  less  than  twenty 
recitations  for  the  term  shall  not  receive  an  average  for  the  term, 
unless  he  be  given  a  special  written  test  of  not  less  than  90  minutes 
on  the  work  of  the  term.  The  giving  oif  this  test  shall  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  instructor,  unless  absence  was  due  to  illness.  Any 
student  who  has  been  absent  on  account  of  illness  (10  days  or  more) 
may  petition  for  a  postponement  of  his  tests,  or  for  re-examination. 

14.  Grades  shall  not  be  entered  on  the  record,  nor  changed 
after  being  entered,  except  by  the  records  secretary.  No  grade  shall 
be  entered  or  altered  except  by  written  authority  of  the  instructor. 

15.  All  advance  entrance  credits  shall  be  entered  on  authority 
of  the  entrance  credits'  committee. 

16.  Advance  credits  will  not  be  given  except  for  work  done  in 
affiliated  high  schools  or  approved  colleges.  (See  list  of  affiliated 
high   schools.) 

17.  In  estimating  entrance  credits  for  the  work  done  in  affili- 
ated schools,  36  recitations,  of  40  to  45  minutes  each,  shall  count  as 
one  hour.  From  "B"  schools,  48  recitations  are  required  for  one 
credit.  In  the  case  of  work  done  in  University  of  Mississippi,  In- 
dustrial Institute  and  College,  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Mississippi,   30   recitations   shall   count   as   one   credit. 

18.  Students  failing  to  make  passing  grade  in  more  than  one 
subject  will  be  barred  from  athletic  contests  with  other  schools  and 
colleges. 

19.  Final  credits  will  not  be  entered  on  record  until  course  is 
completed.     No  credits  allowed  for  incomplete  courses. 
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20.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  awarded  to  any  student  who  has 
been  in  actual  attendance  in  the  Normal  College  less  than  two  terms. 

21.  A  diploma  shall  not  be  granted  without  an  actual  atten- 
dance of  six  terms.  But  this  attendance  need  not  be  continuous  in 
either  case. 

22.  After  a  student  has  met  the  scholarship  requirements  for  a 
certificate  or  a  diploma  the  question  of  his  graduation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  Faculty.  If  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  shall 
vote  in  the  affirmative,  the  President  is  thereby  authorized  to  issue 
and   sign  said  certificate   or  diploma. 

23.  Every  certificate  issued  must  be  dated  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  session  in  which  the  last  work  was  done. 

24.  Every  student  shall  be  required  to  take  not  less  than  three 
hours  of  supervised  physical  exercise  each  week,  unless  excused  by 
the  Faculty,  for  cause. 


REGULATIONS    FOR    DORMITORY    STUDENTS. 

While  iron-clad  rules  are  avoided,  there  are  certain  things  that 
make  for  propriety  and  decorum,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  stu- 
dent will  have  due  respect  for  these. 

It  is   expected  that, 

1.  Every  student  shall  be  in  his  or  her  rooms  during  study 
hours. 

2.  No  student  will  leave  the  campus  without  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  President,  except  at  such  times  as  general  permission 
is   given  to  all   students   to  go. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  are  students  to  remain  off  the  cam- 
pus at  meal  time  or  night  without  special  permission. 

4.  Students  should  not  make  a  habit  of  asking  permission  to 
stay  with  friends  in  the  city,  nor  to  visit  out  of  town  over  Sunday. 

6.  They  should  not  invite  or  entertain  friends  on  the  campus  or 
in  the  dormitories  except  at  such  hours  as  are  set  aside  for  this 
purpose. 

7.  Students  under  21  years  of  age  should  present  written  re- 
quest from  parents  or  guardians  if  they  wish  to  visit  off  the  campus 
or  leave  the   city  over  Sunday. 

8.  Proper  social  intercourse  is  permitted  and  encouraged,  but 
students  who  become  too  attentive  and  thus  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous  will  be   placed   under   special  rules. 

9.  Automobile  riding  is  not"  encouraged  and  must  not  be  en- 
gaged  in   except  by   express   permission   of   the   President. 

Students  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  college  have  not  the 
right  to  remain  at  the  college  nor  to  stop  in  Hattiesburg  or  else- 
where en  route  home  except  by  special  permission. 

SPECIAL    REVIEW    CLASSES. 

For  students  who  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  one  or  two  of  the 
common  school  branches  there  will  be  organized  special  classes  in 
these  subjects.  A  student  who  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  more  than 
two  of  the  following  subjects  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
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college:  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  Mississippi 
History,    Civics,    Agriculture,    Geography. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Normal  College  is  not  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  state  and  county 
examinations.  But  there  is  no  Objection  to  students  taking  such 
classes  as  will  prepare  them  for  these  examinations,  and  during  the 
summer  term  (seventh  term),  there  will  be  classes  in  all  the 
common  school  subjects,  preparing  for  the  state  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  term. 

The  text  books  used  in  review  are  the  legally  adopted  books  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

CORRESPONDENCE    OR    HOME    STUDY. 

While  the  teaching  force  of  the  Normal  College  is  too  limited 
to  admit  of  regular  correspondence  courses  being  offered,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  do  a  part  of  the 
required  work  at  home  while  teaching.  This  assistance  is  in  the 
nature  of  outlines  to  indicate  just  what  work  is  expected  to  be 
covered  in  any  particular  course.  The  intention  is  that  the  student 
will  make  use  of  these  directions  and  outlines  in  doing  the  work  at 
home,  and  afterwards  take  an  examination  on  same  when  he  comes 
to  the  college. 

This  work  is  offered  to  those  who  have  been  students  in  the 
college,  and  wish  to  bring  up  deficient  work  before  they  return,  and 
for  others  who  expect  to  enter  the  college  and  wish  to  secure  en- 
trance  credits  by  examination  when   they   enter. 

A  student  is  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  three  studies  by 
correspondence.  The  committee  on  correspondence  work  will  deter- 
mine  what   subjects   an  applicant   should   take. 

All  tests  on  home  study  work  must  be  taken  within  three  weeks 
after  entering  the  college.  These  tests  are  classed  as  entering  tests. 
Those  interested  in  this  work  should  send  for  Home  Study  bulletin. 

RENEWAL    OF     LICENSE. 

A  County  or  State  license  may  be  renewed  during  any  term  of 
the  session,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners.    (See  January  bulletin.) 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Section  13  of  the  law  establishing  the  Mississippi  Normal  College 
provides  that  "the  course  of  instruction  in  said  college  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fall  into  two  divisions;  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  first  of  said  divisions  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  and  the 
satisfactory  completion  oif  the  second  by  a  diploma.  Said  course  and 
the  final  examinations  therein  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
State   Board   of   Education,    and    upon    their   approval,    evidenced   by 
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the  signature  of  the  President  of  said  State  Board  of  Education,  said 
certificate  shall  be  a  first  grade  license  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  its  date,  and  said  diploma  shall  be  a  professional  license  as 
provided  by  Section  4555  of  the  Code  of  1906." 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  Faculty,  has  arranged  the  following 
courses  of  study: 

1.  A  Certificate  Course — covering  three  years  (18  terms),  above 
the  common  school  grades,  the  completion  of  which  entitles  the 
student  to  a  Five  Year  State  License. 

2.  A  Professional  (Diploma)  Course,  covering  the  work  of 
the  certificate  course  and  an  additional  two  years.  The  comple- 
tion oif  this  course  entitled  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  the 
equivalent   of  a   Professional   Life   License   in   Mississippi. 

OUTLINE   OF   CERTIFICATE   COURSE. 

An  "hour"  of  work  is  the  equivalent  of  five  recitations  per 
week  for  one  term  (six  weeks).  That  is,  30  recitations.  The 
successful   completion  of  one   hour's  work  gives  one   "credit." 

The  total  number  of  hours  for  a  certificate  is  84. 

Students  enrolled  prior  to  Session  1920-21,  may  finish  certificate 
course  with  60  credits  provided  they  complete  the  course  not  later 
than  the  close  of  session  1920-21. 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  twenty-five 
nor  less  than  twenty  recitations  per  week.  (But  circumstances  may 
justify  an  exception  to  this  rule,  by  special  Faculty  permission.) 

It  requires  a  double  period  of  laboratory  work  to  constitute 
a  recitation  in  counting  up  work  and  credits.  The  work  in  Draw- 
ing, Manual  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  some  work  in  other  science 
is  laboratory  work. 

An  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than  TWO  TERMS  is  re- 
quired for  the  Certificate  course. 

The  following  subjects,  with  the  number  of  hours  indicated 
for  each,  are  required  for  the  certificate   course. 

English: — 13  hours,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  to  the  extent 
of  11  credits,  and  also  61  and  62  which  must  be  done  in 
actual  attendance. 

Mathematics: — 9  hours.  Courses  3  and  5,  in  addition  to  course  1 
which  must  be  done  in  actual   attendance. 

Education:— 9  hours.     Courses  1\  l2,  P,  2\  2Z,  3\  3",   12',  12°. 

History: — 9  hours.  Courses  1  and  2,  also  course  5,  which  must  be 
done   in  actual  attendance. 

Agriculture: — 4  hours.     Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  one  term  of  10. 

Science: — 4  hours.     Course  1,  and  one  term  of  3;   or  3  and  8. 

Social  Science: — 3  hours.     Courses  1,  and  31  or  41. 

Geography: — 3  hours.     Course  1,   (or  2),  and  6. 

Hygiene: — 3  hours.     Courses  1  and  5. 

Drawing: — 2  hours.     Courses   1   and   2. 
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Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science: — 3  hours.  For  women, 
courses  2  in  D.  S.  and  1  or  2  or  3  in  M.  T.,  or  courses  2 
and  101  in  D.  S.  For  men,  any  three  courses  in  Manual 
Training. 

School  Music: — 3  hours.     Course  1,  and  two  terms  of  4. 

Penmanship: — 1  hour.     Course  1. 

Optional: — 18  hours.  In  any  courses  of  curriculum,  including,  in 
addition  to  above  subjects,  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Piano, 
Violin,  Voice,  Bible,  Athletics,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping. 

Note — Graduates  of  Agricultural  High  Schools  and  of  other 
14-unit  high  schools  on  the  University  list  will  be  given  full  credit 
for  high  school  work  and  can  easily  complete  the  certificate  course 
in  three  or  four  terms.     This  certificate  is  a  five-year  State  license. 


OUTLINE    OF    PROFESSIONAL    (DIPLOMA)    COURSE. 

For  definition  of  "hour"   see  above. 

The   total   number   of   hours   for  a   diploma   is    150. 

NOTE: — Students  who  were  enrolled  prior  to  close  of  session 
1917-18  may  graduate  with  only  122  credits,  provided  they  complete 
the  course  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  session   1920-21. 

The   conditions   as   to   maximum   and   minimum   hours    per   week, 
etc.,  apply  to  both   Certificate   and  Professional   Courses. 

An  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than  SIX  TERMS  is  required 
•for  a   diploma.     But   this   attendance   need   not   be    continuous. 

Following  are  the  sulbjects,  with  the  number  of  hours  indi- 
cated for  each,   required  for  the   Professional   Course: 

English: — 28  hours.  First  two  terms  of  course  6  (unless  student 
has  14  or  more  entrance  credits) ;  courses  8  and  15,  which 
are  to  be  taken  in  actual  attendance;  the  remaining  credits 
in  any  courses   offered. 

Mathematics: — 18  hours.  Courses  1  and  2  must  be  taken  in  actual 
attendance  (but  certain  conditions  may  exempt  from  1) ; 
courses  3  and  4;   other  credits  in  any  courses  offered. 

History: — 18  hours.  Courses  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  9;  courses  5,  6  and 
and  9  in  actual  attendance. 

Education:— 17  hours.     Courses  1,  2,  3,   10,  11,   12,  13,  14. 

Science: — 12  hours.  Course  1,  with  one  term  of  3  or  4  (or  courses 
3  and  8);  also  course  5,  and  four  credits  in  any  other  courses 
offered. 

Agriculture: — 10  hours  for  men;  6  hours  for  women.  For  men, 
courses  1  to  9  and  one  term  of  10;  for  women,  courses  1, 
2,  3,  7,  8  and  one  term  of  10. 

Manual  Arts: — 8  hours  for  men;  1  hour  for  women.  For  men,  course 
9  and  any  other  courses  to  extent  of  8  credits.  For  women, 
courses  1  or  2  or  3. 
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Home  Economics: — 1  hour  for  men;  8  hours  for  women.  For  men, 
course  6.  For  women,  courses  2  and  3;  other  four  credits 
in  any  courses  offered. 

Geography: — 7  hours.  Courses  1  (or  2),  3,  6,  9;  other  credits  in 
4  or  5. 

Social    Economics: — 6   hours.     Course  1;    other  credits   in  2,   3,   or  4. 
Hygiene: — 5  hours.     Courses   1  and  2. 

School  Music: — 3  hours  for  men;  5  hours  for  women.  For  men, 
course  1  and  two  terms  of  4;  for  women,  courses  1  and  2, 
and   two   terms   of   4. 

Drawing: — 2  hours  for  men;  4  hours  for  women.  For  men,  courses 
1  and  2;  for  women,  courses  1,  2  and  3. 

Penmanship: — 2  hours.     Course  1,  and  course   2. 

Optional: — 13  hours.  In  any  courses  offered,  including  Latin,  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Bible,  Athletics,  Short- 
hand,  Typewriting,   Bookkeeping. 

Substitutions: — Latin  or  Modern  Languages,  to  extent  of  10  hours, 
may  'be  substituted  for  certain  courses.  This  substitution  may 
cover  2  hours  each  in  English,  Mathematics,  History,  Science, 
and  Agriculture. 


COURSES    IN    DETAIL. 

The  work  outlined  above  is  described  in  detail  as  follows,  under 
the  head  of  departments.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the 
departments  more  work  is  offered  than  is  required  even  for  the 
Professional  Course.  This  will  enable  a  student  to  take  his  optional 
work  in  one   department,   and,  if  desired,  to   specialize   still   further. 

In  each  department  the  courses  are  numbered  consecutively  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  convenient  reference. 

Equivalent  work  done  in  affiliated  high  schools  or  approved 
colleges  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  o*f  most  of  this  work.  There  are  a 
few  courses  in  English,  Mathematics  and  History  for  which  no  sub- 
stitute will  be  accepted.  In  other  words,  this  particular  work  must 
be  done  here,  no  matter  how  much  similar  work  may  have  been 
done  elsewhere.     These  courses  are  indicated  by  a   star,   thus   *'. 

"Credits"  is  used  in  the  following  as  synonymous  with  "hours 
credit." 

No  credits  will  be  given  for  an  incompleted  course,  unless  so 
stated  in  the  description  of  the  course. 

For  text  book  on  each  subject,  see  list  in  latter  part  of  this 
catalogue. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
T.    F.   Jackson. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  the  student  in  every 
way  possible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Agriculture,  which  will  enable 
him  to  teach  this  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  in  the 
most  practical  and   effective  way. 

Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  practical  application  of  all 
principles  studied.  In  the  study  of  soils,  for  example,  some  actual 
work  will  be  done,  soils  sampled,  and  simple  laboratory  experiments 
will  be  conducted.  Classes  will  be  taken  on  excursions  to  neigh- 
boring farms,  dairies,  fertilizer  factories,  oil  mills,  and  other  places 
of  interest. 

Courses  1,  2,   3,  and  one  term  of  10  required  for  certificate. 

Courses  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  added  for  diploma  for  men. 

Courses  7  and  8  added  for   diploma  for  women. 

1.  Study  of  Plant  Life — This  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the 
habits  of  plants,  their  different  root  systems,  budding,  flowering  and 
pollination.     One  term.     One  credit. 

2.  Elementary  Agriculture — A  study  of  the  simpler  principles 
of  plant  growths,  soils,  fertilizers,  farm  crops,  and  a  brief  study  of 
domestic  animals.     One  term.     One  credit. 

3.  A  More  Advanced  Study  of  the  laws  controlling  the  principles 
of  plant  growth,  soils,  fertilizers  and  farm  crops.  One  term.  On« 
credit. 

4.  Working  Out  Fertilizer  Formulas  and  balanced  rations,  and 
a  brief  study  of  the  care,  feeding,  breeding  and  handling  of  live 
stock.     Bulletins,   charts,   etc.     One   term.     One   credit. 

5.  An  Elementary  Course  in  Animal  Husbandry — Including  a 
brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  different  types  and  'breeds  of  farm 
animals  as  far  as  practicable.  Special  stress  will  be  placed  upon 
the  adaptability  of  the  different  types  of  animals  to  conditions  in 
this  State.     One  term.     One  credit. 

6.  Farm  Management — This  course  includes  the  selection  of 
farms,  the  capital  involved  in  various  lines  of  farming,  and  the 
keeping  of  farm  accounts.     One  term.     One  credit. 

7.  Brief  Course  in  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gardening — This 
course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  principal  horticulture  crops 
suited  to  our  State — their  habits  of  growth,  methods  of  propagation 
and  the  time  and  methods  of  planting  them;  also  the  use  of  the  farm 
level,  laying  of  terraces,  ditches,  flower  beds  and  walks;  the  general 
improvement  of  rural   school  yards.     One  term.     One   credit. 

8.  Elementary  Course  in  Entomology — This  course  includes  the 
study  of  our  common  garden  and  field  insects,  their  life  history, 
their  modes  of  propagation  and  feeding;  also  the  most  practical 
methods  of  encouraging  beneficial  and  combating  harmful  insects. 
One  term.     One  credit. 

9.  Elementary  Course  in  Agricultural  Engineering — This  course 
includes  farm  machinery,  terracing,  tiling,  gate-building,  work  in 
concrete,  constructing  cold  frames  and  hot  beds — and  other  useful 
lines  of  farm  work.     One  term.     One  credit. 
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10.     A  Practical  Course.     Ten  periods  per  week. 
101    Fall  gardening. 
10-2     Laboratory  study  of  soil  and  seeds. 

103  Cold    frame,    hot    bed;     production    and    handling    of 

home   meats. 

104  Spring  gardening. 

105  and    10c     Tomato    Club   Work. 

13.  Soils — For    those    who    have    finished    Courses    1    to    8.      Op- 
tional.    One  term.     One  credit. 

14.  Soils   and    Fertilizers — Optional.      One   term.      One    credit. 

15.  Southern    Field    Crops — One    term.      One   credit. 

16.  Physics  of  Agriculture — One  term.     One  credit. 

17.  Elementary   Course    in    Dairying — One   term.      One   credit. 


DRAWING. 
Miss   Delora   Hanel. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  love 
and  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  to  strengthen  his 
powers  of  observation  and  expression,  stimulate  thought  and  to  lead 
him  to  see  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  the  significance  of 
this   particular  subject. 

1.  Freehand  Perspective — This  is  introduced  by  a  discussion  of 
the  scope,  function  and  kinds  of  drawing,  which  leads  to  the  con- 
vergence and  foreshortening.  Curved  objects  and  straight  edged 
objects  in  typical  position  of  an  object  as  to  the  observer.  Study 
of  parallel  receding  edges  and  foreshortening  faces  of  objects  in 
outline  and  mass  drawing  that  are  interesting  in  shape.  Training 
in  light  and  shade  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  in  objects.  Pencil  is  the  medium  used  in  this  course. 
Required  for  certificate.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One 
credit. 

2.  Color — A  course  for  those  who  have  finished  course  1.  The 
work  will  be  more  advanced,  including  the  study  of  color  theory. 
Color  knowledge  and  color  training  are  essential  to  good  taste  in 
the  use  of  color. 

The  course  considers  the  spectrum,  tints,  shades,  tones  and  in- 
tensities. Simple  nature  studies  are  used;  plants,  sprays,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  simple  landscapes.  The  mediums  used  in  this  course 
are  crayons  and  water  colors.  Required  for  certificate.  Two  periods 
per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

3.  Advanced  Color  and  Elementary  Design — This  course  follows 
course  2.  The  first  term  includes  more  difficult  studies  from  nature, 
still  life,  and  life.  The  second  term  consists  of  an  introductory 
course  based  upon  the  more  important  laws  of  design,  with  applica- 
tions to  be  worked  out  in  various  mediums.  Topics  studied:  Impor- 
tance and  origin  of  design;  principles  of  design,  balance,  rhythm 
and  harmony;  conventionalization  of  plant  and  animal  forms  into 
surface  patterns,  and  designs  for  the  square,  triangle,  etc.;  color 
harmonies  and  color  in  its  application  to  design.     This  course  will 
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be  given  to  those  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2.  Required  of  women 
for  diploma.     Two  periods  per  day  for  two  terms.     Two  credits. 

4.  Advanced  Design — This  course  includes  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  design  in  the  making  of  card  board 
articles  such  as  booklet  covers,  waste  baskets,  etc.;  designs  for 
stencils,  curtains,  dress  scarfs,  table  runners,  etc.  Problems 
will  be  analyzed  from  the  view  points  of  utility,  beauty,  refinement 
of  proportion  and  color.  This  course  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  completed  courses  1,  2  and  3.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

5.  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching — This  course  will  be  given 
to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2  and  3.  The  work  will 
consist  of  methods  and  practice  teaching,  taking  up  work  that 
should  be  taught  in  the  grades  and  correlating  it  with  other  grade 
work.  Written  lesson  plans  are  required,  and  prohlems  involved  in 
teaching  the  subject  are  discussed.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

6.  To  reach  its  highest  use,  Art  must  be  practical.  Unless 
we  can  apply  our  knowledge  of  color  to  the  common  activities  otf 
life,  we  miss  the  largest  benefit  and  the  greatest  joy  that  such 
knowledge  can  give.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  color 
triad  and  the  split  complement,  color  harmonies  in  the  costume 
and  color  harmonies  in  interior  decoration.  Some  lectures  on  the 
psychology  of  color  will  be  given,  open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
courses  1  and  2.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 


EDUCATION. 
G.   G.    Hurst,    Miss   Jones,    Miss    Hooper. 

Education  is  a  science,  and  the  technical  and  professional  sides 
of  the  arts  of  teaching  are  being  more  and  more  emphasized.  Suc- 
cessful teaching  must  be  be  based  upon  a  sound  scholarship,  certain 
principles  of  mental  and  social  development  and  skill  in  their  appli- 
cation. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  last  two  requirements.  To  give  the  teacher  the  profes- 
sional training  which  she  needs,  the  Normal  College  presents  work 
in  theory  as  related  to  teaching,  and  practice  in  teaching  under 
competent  supervision. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  local  educational  conditions 
and  problems,  of  the  principles  and  history  of  education,  of  the 
elements  of  school  management  and  school  economy,  and  of  methods 
of  teaching  the  different  branches  in  the  school,  based  upon  a  care- 
ful study  of  child  development. 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  work  is  furnished  by  the  various 
courses  noted  below.  The  practical  side  is  provided  for  in  the  care- 
fully guided  observation  of  actual  class-room  work,  and  in  practice- 
teaching   under   skilled   supervision   in   the   training   school. 

I1.  School  Management — An  introductory  course  which  aims  to 
prepare  students  for  an  appreciation  of  the  further  problems  that 
will  arise  in  their  professional  work,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
some  of  the  more  general  problems   of  teaching.     The  main   topics 
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studied  in  this  course  are:  Aims  of  education,  routine  and  habit, 
initiating  routine,  mechanizing  routine,  the  daily  program,  regularity 
and  punctuality  of  attendance,  hygienic  conditions,  order  and  dis- 
cipline, (penalties,  the  problem  of  attention,  the  teachnique  of  class 
instruction,  testing  results,  disposition  of  teacher's  time,  the 
teacher's  relation  to  principal  and  superintendent,  eithics  of  the 
craft.     Required  for  certificate.     One  term.     One  credit. 

1-  and  1".  Elementary  Psychology — Special  attention  is  given 
the  following:  Methods  of  ipsychology,  attention,  sensation,  per- 
ception, imagination,  memory,  conception,  reasoning,  judgment,  reflex 
action  and  instinct,  impulse,  emotion,  volition,  character  and  the 
will.  Work  in  the  text  book  must  be  supplemented  by  reports, 
class-room  discussions,  and  reading  in  the  library.  Required  for 
certificate.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.  Hurst. 

2\  General  Methods — The  first  term  of  this  course  is  for  cer- 
tificate students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  It 
supplements  the  course  in  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  the 
primary  grades  and  deals  with  the  making  of  definite  lesson  plans. 
The  course  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of  class-room  teaching,  and 
not  with  administrative  problems.  The  .following  topics  are  empha- 
sized: Qualifications  and  ipersonality  of  the  teacher;  significance  of 
the  recitation  and  its  relation  to  the  study  period;  general  types  of 
the  recitation;  questions  and  the  making  of  lesson  plans.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  education  31  and  3-.  Reference  books:  Mc- 
Murray:  General  Method,  Method  of  the  Recitation,  Conflicting 
Principles  in  Teaching,  Handbook  of  Practice;  Strayer:  Brief  Course 
in  the  Teaching  Process;  Strayer  and  Norsworthy:  How  to  Teach; 
Barnett:  Common  Sense  in  Education;  O'Shea:  Education  as  Adjust- 
ment: Kennedy:  Fundamentals  in  Method:  Bryan:  Significance  of 
the  Recitation.  Required  for  certificate.  One  term.  One  credit. 
Miss  Jones. 

23  and  23.  How  to  Study,  and  Lesson  Plans — This  course  in- 
cludes a  careful  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  proper 
study  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  lesson  plans.  The 
purpose  is  to  enable  the  teacher  to  teach  children  how  to  study 
independently  and  without  waste  and  energy.  A  period  each  week 
will  be  given  to  observation  and  criticism  of  lessons  presented  in 
the  practice  school  and  in  the  city  schools.  22  required  for  certifi- 
cate.    Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Miss  Jones. 

3.  Primary  Methods — The  ipurpose  of  this  is  to  lead  teachers 
to  a  practical  application  of  educational  principles  in  teaching  in 
primary  grades.  The  course  consists  of  methods  oif  teaching  read- 
ing, phonics,  spelling,  language  and  number  work  in  primary  grades. 
The  (principal  method  of  teaching  reading  are  illustrated  and  dis- 
cussed that  the  best  from  each  may  be  recognized  and  used. 
Systematic  instruction  in  teaching  of  phonics  is  given  with  a  study 
of  leading  systems  of  teaching  the  same.  Approved  psychological 
methods  of  teaching  spelling  and  number  work  are  presented  to 
students.  The  work  in  language  includes  such  topics  as  conversa- 
tion lessons  and  nature  study  and  hygiene;  picture  study,  story 
telling,  oral  and  written  reproductions  and  dramatization  of  stories, 
the  study  of  ipoems,  lessons  in  usage,  and  written  language  suited 
to  primary  grades.     Emphasis  is  laid  upon  correlation  and  the  pre- 
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sentation  of  these  subjects  in  a  manner  adapted  to  conditions  found 
in  rural  schools. 

Reference  reading  is  required  in  connection  with  this  course  and 
observation  work  is  done  once  a  week  in  the  Practice  School.  The 
readings  assigned  are  selected  from  the  following  books:  Charter's 
Teaching  the  Common  Branches,  Boyer's  Modern  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing, Lincoln's  Everyday  Pedagogy,  Gessell's  Normal  Child  and  Pri- 
mary Education,  Public  School  Methods,  O'Shea's  Everyday  Prob- 
lems in  Teaching,  Strayer's  The  Teaching  Process,  and  various 
courses  of  study  from  other  states.  Required  )for  certificate.  Two 
terms.     Two  credits.     Miss  Jones. 

10.  Principles  of  Teaching — Open  to  those  who  have  finished 
Course  1  or  its  equivalent. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  first  to  give  the  student  a  general  view 
of  this  field  of  science  as  a  whole,  and  second,  to  deal  specifically 
with  those  phases  of  it  that  underly  the  teaching  process.  It  will 
be  impressed  upon  the  student  that  a  scientific  statement  of  a 
psychological  principles  is  a  much  easier  thing  than  its  ready 
application  to  the  learning  mind.  Consequently  a  large  part 
of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  developing  the  ability  to  apply  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  teaching  process  to  the 
school-room  situation  rather  than  gaining  a  technical  and  complete 
science.  As  a  result  of  this  course  we  expect  the  students  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  psychological  terms  in  present  day  educa- 
tional literature,  to  be  able  to  analyze  their  school-room  situations 
into  their  psychological  elements  and  to  apply  the  proper  stimulus 
for  the  end  desired.  Required  for  diploma.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits.     Mr.  Hurst. 

11.  Child  Study — Since  the  teacher's  problem  is  to  know  the 
child,  a  course  in  this  science  is  required  for  a  diploma.  Its  purpose 
is  to  interpret  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during 
childhood  and  adolescence.  It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  be  of 
practical  help  to  the  teacher  in  a  wise  and  sympathetic  handling  of 
children.  Required  Ifor  diploma.  Two  terms.  Two  credits.  Miss 
Jones. 

12.  Rural  School  Problems — The  chief  aim  of  this  course  will 
be  to  develop  in  future  teachers  the  ability  to  take  charge  of  and 
conduct  a  rural  school  properly  and  successfully.  Rural  school 
problems  will  be  given  special  attention.  Some  of  these  to  which 
careful  study  will  be  given  are:  Adaptation  of  the  uniform  course 
of  study  to  the  conditions  existing  in  rural  schools,  the  call  for 
efficiency,  the  old  vs.  the  reorganized  curriculum,  correlation,  voca- 
tional training,  the  teacher  and  the  community,  organization  and 
management  of  the  rural  school,  consolidation  and  rural  school  effi- 
ciency, supervision  of  rural  schools,  care  of  (buildings,  hygiene,  the 
daily  program,  the  school  as  a  social  center  and  its  relation  to  other 
interests  and  endeavors  of  the  community.  Required  for  certificate. 
Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.  Hurst. 

13.  Observation  and  Application — This  course,  extending  through 
one  term,  is  designed  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  purposes  of 
practice  teaching.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  ipulblic  schools  of 
Hattiesburg  as  well  as  in  the  Observation  School  of  the  College  is 
required.     The   teaching  observed   is  judged   according  to   principles 
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and  standards  of  teaching  and  discussed  to  show  how  it  conforms 
to  such  principles  and  standards  and  what  additions  and  omissions 
are  necessary  for  improving  it.  Plans  for  other  lessons,  devices, 
and  games  are  submitted.  Other  education  courses  are  prerequisite. 
Required  for  diploma.  But  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  success- 
ful teaching  after  completing  the  certificate  course  will  be  exempt 
from  this  course  in  Education.     One  term.     One  credit.     Miss  Hooper. 

14.  The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education — An  endeavor 
is  made  to  trace  the  development  of  the  elementary  school  from 
the  first  city  vernacular  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  text  an  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  proper 
ratio  between  the  following  elements:  (1)  Descriptions  of  social 
conditions,  (2)  statements  of  educational  theory;  and  (3)  descriptions 
of  school  practice.  Some  otf  the  subjects  discussed  are:  Town  life 
in  New  England,  the  development  of  natural  science,  of  religious 
toleration,  of  national  governments  of  democracy,  and  how  education 
thinking  and  practice  has  been  gradually  modified  through  the  years. 
The  value  of  such  a  course  in  giving  a  perspective  to  the  problems 
of  the  present  day,  in  giving  balance  to  the  judgment  of  the  future 
teacher,  and  in  shaping  his  educational  ideals  is  beyond  question. 
The  varying  importance  of  interest,  force,  child  study,  play,  in- 
dustrial education,  social  value,  formal  discipline,  etc.,  will  be  care- 
fully traced.  Required  for  diploma.  Two  terms.  Two  credits.  Mr. 
Hurst. 

METHODS. 

1.  Methods  in  English — For  detailed  statement  see  Department 
of  English. 

2.  Methods  in  Mathematics — For  detailed  statement  see  Depart- 
ment in  Mathematics. 

3.  Methods  in  History — For  detailed  statement  see  Department 
of  History. 

4.  Methods  in  Agriculture — For  detailed  statement  see  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

5.  Methods  in  Science — For  detailed  statement  see  Department 
of   Science. 

6.  Methods  in  Civics — For  detailed  statement  see  Department 
of  Civics. 


ENGLISH. 
J.   N.    McMillin,    Miss    Hickman. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  in  reading,  grammar, 
composition,  and  literature.  In  addition  to  these  subjects  there  is  a 
course  in  the  practical  use  of  English  in  everday  life — business, 
social  and  professional. 

Students,  who,  after  entering  the  regular  classes  of  the  college, 
are  found  to  be  deficient  in  spelling,  reading,  punctuation,  grammar, 
and  the  elementary  forms  of  composition,  are  required  to  take  work 
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in  one  or  more  special  classes  until  such  deficiencies   are   supplied. 
However,  no  credits  are  allowed  for  this  work. 

Composition  classes  write  daily  and  weekly  themes,  class  re- 
ports, digests  of  assigned  reading,  and,  in  addition,  one  theme  of  300 
or  more  words  each  term.  The  term  theme  is  required  of  all  classes 
in  English.  Written  work  is  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to  the 
student  to  ibe  revised  or  rewritten  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  aim  in  all  work  is  accuracy  and  clearness  in  the  expression 
of  thought;  and  since  people  need  to  express  themselves  accurately 
and  clearly  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  writing,  there  is  ample 
practice  in  oral  composition,  or  talking  English. 

The  work  in  composition,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  is 
connected  as  closely  as  possible  with  everyday  life.  Themes  con- 
nected with  country  life — its  needs,  its  advantages,  its  problems,  its 
privileges,  and  its  opportunities — are  given  a  large  place  in  both 
written   and   oral   composition. 

Personal  conferences  between  instructor  and  students  are  held 
regularly  in  order  that  students,  individually  and  in  groups,  may 
come  into  direct  touch  with  the  instructor.  It  is  the  aim  to  make 
all  plans  of  work  genuinely  democratic.  A  short  talk  between  the 
instructor  and  student,  aside  from  its  large  pedagogic  value,  may 
be  of  more  help  to  both  instructor  and  student  than  hours  of  class- 
work. 

The  following  notes  should  be  studied  carefully  by  every  student  before  classification: 
For  the  Certificate  Course. 

1.  Students  who  enter  without  high  school  credits  will  take  Courses  1  (six  terms),  2 
(three  terms),  and  3  (two  terms.)     Such  students  will  not  be  required  to  take  either  61  or  62. 

2.  Students  who  enter  with  6  credits  will  take  Course  2  (three  terms),  and  3  (two 
terms).    Such  students  will  not  be  required  to  take  either  61  or  62. 

3.  Students  entering  with  8  credits  will  take  Course  2  (three  terms),  and  will  not  be 
required  to  take  either  61  or  62. 

4.  Students  entering  with  9-14  credits  will  take  61  and  62. 
For  the  Professional  Course. 

1.  Those  who  enter  with  full  high  school  credits  are  allowed  large  choice  in  selecting 
courses,  but  due  attention  should  be  given  to  the  sequence  of  courses.  Courses  8  and  15  are 
required  of  all. 

2.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  notes  immediately  following  the  description  of 
Courses  6s,  7  and  16. 

3.  The  following  order  should  be  observed  in  the  courses  in  American  Literature. 
10,  11,  and  then  8. 

4.  In  English,  12  should  precede  9. 

1.  Composition  and  American  Literature — This  course  extends 
through  six  terms  and  is  a  year's  (work  in  English.  The  course 
must  be  taken  consecutively.     Six  credits.     Miss  Hickman. 

2.  Composition — This  couse  extends  through  three  terms,  and 
must  be  taken  consecutively.     Three  credits.     Miss  Hickman. 

3.  English  Literature — The  course  will  extend  through  two 
terms.     Two   credits.     Mr.   McMillin. 

4.  Composition — A  study  of  a  few  argumentative  selections  and 
the  writing  of  argument.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Miss  Hickman 

5.  The  English  Sentence — A  study  of  grammar  with  the  sen- 
tence as  the  unit.    This  course  should  be  especially  helpful  to  those 
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who  are  to  teach  after  taking  a  certificate,  or  to  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  grammar  at  any  time.  Two  terms.  Two  credits. 
Miss  Hickman. 

ti'*.  A  course  in  those  Forms  of  English  which  function  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  student;  such  as,  business  correspondence,  social 
and  professional  correspondence,  and  the  preparation  off  manuscripts. 
This  work  is  no  attempt  to  improve  the  use  of  English  by  practice 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  until  the  student  has  become 
at  least  a  good  craftsman  in  the  use  of  English  for  the  purposes  of 
everyday  life.  One  term.  One  credit..  Miss  Hickman.  Required  for 
certificate;  and  required  of  diploma  students  entering  with  less  than 
fifteen  credits.      (See  preceding  notes.) 

6-*.  The  study  and  practice  of  Oral  English.  There  will  be 
daily  practice  in  reading  with  a  study  of  phonics.  A  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  speech  is  made  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  im- 
prove his  enunciation,  articulation,  pronunciation  and  general  read- 
ing ability.  One  term.  One  credit.  Mr.  McMillin.  Required  for 
certificate;  and  required  of  diploma  students  entering  with  less  than 
fifteen   credits.      (See  preceding  notes.) 

NOTE — 61  is  a  prerequisite  of  6-;  but  they  are  separate  courses. 
The  grades  of  61  and  6~  are  not  averaged. 

63.  Expression — A  study  of  principles,  and  application  by  con- 
stand  practice.     One  term.     One  credit.     Mrs.  Henderson. 

6\  Expression — A  continuation  of  63.  Some  attention  is  given 
to  reading  as  a  means  of  literary  interpretation.  One  term.  One 
credit. 

7.  Argumentation  and  Debate — There  is  constant  practice  both 
in  writing  arguments  and  in  speaking.  Appropriate  literature  is 
used  for  class  work  and  outside  reading.  The  class  organizes 
debating  sections  and  conducts  debates.  The  principles  of  parlia- 
mentary laws  are  emphasized  by  constant  application  to  the  work 
in  hand.  Courses  1-4,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisite  to  this 
course.      Two   terms.      Two   credits.     Miss   Hickman. 

NOTE — Students  must  have  14  credits  in  English  before  taking 
courses   8-14. 

8*.  American  Literature  (Southern  Authors) — The  writings  of 
several  leading  Southern  authors  are  studied  in  class,  and  others  are 
assigned  for  outside  reading.  The  library  contains  a  good  collection 
of  Southern  literature  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  This 
course  is  given  two  terms,  and  then  repeated  if  necessary.  Diploma 
students  cannot  substitute  work  done  elsewhere  for  this  course. 
Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.  McMillin. 

9.  Shakespeare — A  study  of  three  tragedies  and  three  comedies, 
with  required  reading  and  term  themes.  This  course  is  especially 
helpful  to  those  who  are  to  teach  English  in  high  schools.  Two 
terms.     Two   credits.     Mr.   McMillin. 

10.  American  Literature  (Short  Story) — This  course  includes  a 
number  of  the  best  American  short-story  writers.  A  good  collection 
of  story  volumes  will  be  found  in  the  library,  and  a  large  number  of 
magazines  in  which  will  be  found  much  of  the  best  current  short 
form  fiction.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.   McMillin. 
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11.  American  Literature  (The  Novel) — A  study  of  some  of  the 
leading  American  novelists  as  interpreters  of  American  life.  Two 
terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.  McMillin. 

12.  The  English  Novel — Some  attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
development  of  the  novel.  Authors  illustrating  the  different  periods 
are  read  as  class  work.  Discrimination  in  the  selection  of  fiction, 
appreciation  of  the  best,  and  how  to  make  fiction  profitable  in  the 
life  and  vocation  of  the  teacher — these  are  the  aims  of  the  course. 
Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.  McMillin. 

13.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  (American  or  English) — Certain 
authors  are  selected  for  class  study,  while  others  are  assigned  as 
outside  required  reading.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.   McMillin. 

14.  The  Essay — This  course  will  include  a  study  of  typical  Eng- 
lish essays,  several  notable  American  essays,  and  the  reading  of  a 
number  of  recent  essays  both  English  and  American.  Two  terms. 
Two  credits.     Mr.  McMillin. 

15*.  The  Art  of  Writing — A  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  advanced  composition  to  the  more  difficult  forms  of  writing. 
Manuscripts,  orations,  newspaper  articles,  and  material  for  college 
publications  constitute  a  part  of  this  course.  Work  done  elsewhere 
cannot  be  substituted  for  this  course  by  diploma  students.  The 
student  must  have  at  least  20.  credits  in  English  before  taking  Eng- 
lish 15.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Mr.  McMillin. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  English — A  course  in  methods.  This  course 
will  include  methods  for  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  for  high 
school  English.  Two  terms.  Two  credits.  Miss  Hickman  and  Mr. 
McMillin. 

17.  English  for  Public  Workers — This  course  is  designed  for 
those  who  are  to  become  public  workers  of  any  kind,  such  as  demon- 
strators, county  agents,  club  workers,  social  service  workers,  and, 
in  short,  for  all  those  whose  work  requires  public  leadership.  Two 
terms.     Two  credits.     Miss  Hickman. 

18.  The  Modern  Drama — A  few  of  the  leading  dramas  will  be 
read  in  class,  and  others  assigned  for  outside  reading.  There  will 
also  be  lectures  given  on  some  of  the  present  day  dramatists,  inter- 
pretative readings,  and  discussions.  Two  terms.  Two  credits.  Mr. 
McMillin. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Miss  Willa   Bolton. 

1.  Elementary  Geography — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show 
the  student  that  geography  is  closely  related  to  everyday  life;  that 
industry,  commerce,  location  of  cities,  etc.,  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  physical  conditions  and  natural  resources  of  countries* 
The  cause  and  effect  idea  is  worked  out  as  the  continents  are 
taught.  The  State  of  Mississippi  is  taken  up  in  detail.  Enough 
physical  and  mathematical  geography  is  given  to  enable  the  student 
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to  teach  the  adopted  text  in  the  grades.     Recommended  for  certificate 
course.     Two  terms.     Two  credits. 

2.  Physical  Geography — A  brief  course  in  physical  geography. 
May  be  taken  instead  of  course   1.     Two   terms.     Two   credits. 

3.  Commercial  Geography — Open  to  those  who  have  two  credits 
in  course  1  or  course  2.  The  first  term's  work  embraces  a  study  of 
the  factors  underlying  commerce,  with  the  application  of  these  in 
an  intensive  study  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  geography  of 
the  United  States.  The  second  term's  work  is  mainly  on  South 
America  and  the  great  commercial  countries  of  Europe.  Required 
for  diploma.     Two  terms.     Two   credits. 

4.  Commercial  Geography — A  continuance  of  course  3.  Special 
study  given  to  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  less  than  three  credits,  and  recommended  to 
follow  31  or  32.     One  term.     One  credit. 

5.  Advanced  Physical  Geography — Laboratory  work  consisting 
of  problems  the  pupils  must  work  out,  with  notes  of  the  results. 
Experiments  in  taking  observations  of  the  sun's  altitude,  reading 
weather  maps,  forecasting,  reading  topographic  maps,  etc.,  field  trips 
and  their  purpose.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  1  or 
course  2.     One  term.     One  credit. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grades — Methods.  A  study  of  the  best 
modern  methods  of  presenting  geography  to  the  grades  from  the 
third  through  the  seventh.  Required  for  certificate.  Open  only  to 
students  having  two  credits  already  completed.  One  term.  One 
credit. 

9.  Geographic  Influence  in  History — A  course  designed  to  show 
the  intimate  relation  of  man  to  his  environment,  physical,  economic, 
and  social,  and  his  response  to  this  environment.  This  principle  of 
controls  and  responses  will  be  worked  out  with  special  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Open  only  to  students 
holding  6  credits  in  geography  and  credits  in  history  1  and  2.  Re- 
quired for  diploma.     One  term.     One  credit. 


HISTORY. 

H.   L.   McCleskey,   Miss   Kate    B.    Brown. 

History  is  not  simply  the  record  of  past  events.  It  "Is  all  that 
we  know  about  everything  that  man  has  ever  done,  or  thought,  or 
hoped,  or  felt."  It  deals  with  past  conditions  as  well  as  with  past 
events  in  the  life  of  any  people  and  can,  therefore,  have  no  well 
defined  lines  of  division  between  one  age  and  another  that  follows 
it.  It  is  as  continuous  as  time  itself.  In  this  newer  view  of  history 
we  are  enabled  to  compare  present  attainments  with  past  achieve- 
ments and  to  trace  the  source  of  our  ideas,  beliefs  and  inventions; 
and  to  find  out  "how  men  have  changed  their  ways  of  living  as  they 
have  learned  more."  Wars  and  politics  are  not  stressed  except 
insofar  as  they  help  us  to  understand  industrial,  economic  and  social 
movements  and  their  relations  to  conditions  of  the  present. 
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1.  Oriental,  Grecian,  and  Roman  History — This  course,  divided 
into  four  terms,  will  trace  the  conditions  and  institutions  of  man 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  trying  to  give 
some  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  countries  of  the  world  to 
one  another  as  well  as  some  idea  of  the  contribution  each  has  made 
to  present  day  civilization,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  the  reasons  for 
the  successes  and  failures  in  the  progress  and  development  of  each. 
Maps  and  library  work  are  required.  Required  for  certificate.  Four 
terms.      Four   credits.      Miss   Brown. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History — This  is  a  four-term  course 
extending  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  and  tracing 
the  causes  and  effects  of  such  movements  as  the  Reformation. 
French  Revolution,  Growth  of  the  English  Parliament,  etc.,  and  the 
relation  of  these  movements  to  the  Development  of  Modern  Europe 
and  of  the  American  Nation.  Much  collateral  reading  with  written 
reports  required.  Required  for  diploma.  Four  terms.  Four  credits. 
Mr.  McCleskey. 

3.  English  History — This  course  is  optional  and  open  to  those 
who  have  had  1  and  2.  The  development  of  those  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  grafted  into  American  ideals  and  govern- 
ment will  be  studied  carefully.  Much  library  work  is  required  and 
no  entrance  credit  will  be  given  on  this  course  for  work  not  done 
by  the  laboratory  plan.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     Miss  Brown. 

4.  American  History — This  is  an  advanced  course  in  which 
much  collateral  reading  in  the  library  together  with  note-book  work, 
map-work  and  term  themes  is  required.  The  exploration,  settle- 
ment, growth  and  development  of  our  country  will  be  closely  studied; 
and  the  social,  economic,  political  and  industrial  problems  in  its 
history  will  be  emphasized.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
had  1  and  2.  No  entrance  credits  will  be  given  for  work  not  done 
by  laboratory  plan.  Required  for  diploma.  Six  terms.  Six  credits. 
Mr.   McCleskey. 

5.  Methods  in  History— This  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
history,  the  proper  organization  of  materials,  and  the  purposes  of 
history  in  the  grades.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  pre- 
sentation of  subject  matter  in  the  first  grades.  Classes  organized 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Open  only  to  those  who  had  course  1. 
Required  for  certificate.  No  substitute.  One  term.  One  credit. 
Miss  Brown. 

6.  Research  Work  in  Mississippi  History. — This  course  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  library  reference,  class  lectures  and  class  dis- 
cussions. It  is  intended  to  create  in  the  student  greater  pride  in 
his  State,  and  broader  information  as  to  the  social,  educational,  in- 
dustrial problems  of  Mississippi.  Classes  organized  at  beginning  of 
second,  fourth  and  sixth  terms.  Open  to  those  who  have  finished 
courses  1  and  2.  Required  for  diploma.  No  substitute.  One  term 
One  credit.     Miss  Brown. 

8.  Latin-American  History — This  is  a  study  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  institutions,  government,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  South  America,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
reciprocal  relations  of  trade  and  industry  with  our  nation.  This  is 
almost  entirely  a  library  course.  One  term.  Required  for  diploma. 
One  credit.     Miss  Brown. 
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9.  Selected  Topics — This  course  is  designed  to  unify  and  en- 
rich as  far  as  may  be  the  knowledge  of  history  already  in  the 
student's  possession  and  to  clarify  ideas  with  reference  to  causes 
and  effects  in  history.  The  topic  for  study  at  present  is  The  Great 
War.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  conditions  and  move- 
ments in  all  European  history  have  brought  about  the  changes  in 
the  map  of  Europe  and  how  the  Great  War  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  it  all.  Required  for  certificate.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this 
course.  The  work  must  be  done  here.  Much  library  reading  will 
be   done.     One  term.     One   credit.     Mr.   McCleskey. 

10.  History  of  the  Constitution. — A  biographical  story  of  the 
development  of  the  American  Union.  This  will  be  shown  by  the 
study  of  the  lives,  speeches  and  political  activities  of  those  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  United  States  Government  since 
1783.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  1.  One  term.  One  credit. 
Miss  Brown. 

11.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States — A  study  showing 
that  "political  events  and  social  changes  are  conditioned  on  industrial 
development"  and  that  "the  story  of  America  can  be  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  her  industrial  aspirations  and  attainments." 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  1.  One  term.  One  credit.  Mr. 
McCleskey. 


HOME    ECONOMICS. 
Miss    Alice    C.    Tolbert,    Miss    Pearl    Campbell. 

21.  Elementary  Cooking  and  Food  Study — Study  of  composition 
of  foods;  calorific  value;  balanced  meals.  Sources  and  method  of 
manufacture  of  food-stuffs  used.  Cooking  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
fruits,  beverages,  eggs,  and  milk.  Simple  meals  planned  and  served. 
Required  of  women  for  certificate.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

22.  Elementary  Cooking — The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  study  the 
factors  that  influence  the  making  of  breads  and  to  acquire  skill  in 
the  making  of  breads.  Study  of  flour  and  wheat  substitutes.  Chem- 
istry of  leavening  agents.  Importance  of  good  bread  taught.  Re- 
quired of  women  for  certificate.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

31.  Advanced  Cooking. — Study  of  meats.  Cooking  of  roasts, 
steak,  stews,  and  soups.  Economic  importance  of  meats.  Study  of 
meat  substitutes.  Protein  cookery  emphasized.  Study  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats.  Substitution  of  other  products  for  sugar.  Prac- 
tical application  in  desserts  made  with  sugar  substitutes.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  course  2.  Required  of  women  for  diploma. 
Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

32.  Meal  Planning  and  Serving — Planning  of  meals  for  different 
types  of  families;  cost,  food  value,  time,  and  attractiveness  con- 
sidered.    These  meals  are  limited  as  to  cost  and  the  cost  carefully 

.worked  out.     Study  of  proper  equipment  for  home,  dining  room,  and 
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kitchen.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses  2  and  31.  Re- 
quired of  women  for  diploma.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

4.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics — History  of  Home  Economics 
movement.  Reasons  for  teaching.  Making  of  lesson  plans.  Plan- 
ning courses  of  study  for  rural,  consolidated,  and  high  schools.  Study 
of  equipment.  Practice  teaching.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
courses  2  and  3.     One  period  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

5.  Invalid  Cookery — Study  of  food  requirements  under  different 
abnormal  body  conditions.  Rules  for  feeding  the  sick.  Cooking  of 
foods  and  serving  of  trays  for  patients.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  courses  2  and  3.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

6.  Food  Study — Study  of  composition  and  calorific  value  of 
foods.  Proper  combination  of  foods  in  a  diet.  Food  for  institu- 
tions. Food  conservation.  Required  of  men  for  dipjoma.  One 
period  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

Note: — Course  6  is  not  now  offered,  but  Science  61  is  required 
instead. 

7.  Experimental  Cookery — Cooking  studied  from  experimental 
viewpoint  entirely.  Students  choose  their  own  problems  and  work 
them  out  in  the  laboratory.  Some  research  work  required.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  courses  2  and  3.  Two  periods  per  day 
for  one  term.     One  credit. 

8\  Food  Production  and  Conservation — Study  of  production, 
manufacture,  and  handling  of  staple  food-stuffs.  Legislation  con- 
cerning food.  Methods  of  conserving  food — canning,  drying,  etc. 
Study  of  food  situation  and  plans  of  copying  with  problems.  Giving 
of  demonstrations.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  2.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

82.  Rural  Home  Economy — Relation  of  Home  Economics  to 
rural  conditions.  Problems  of  the  country  housewife.  Serving  of 
simple  meals  of  products  grown  on  the  farm.  Planning  a  farm 
home  and  its  furnishings,  with  emphasis  on  the  conveniences  that 
are  possible.  Study  of  school  lunches  for  the  rural  school.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  courses  2  and  3.  Two  periods  per  day 
for  one  term.     One  credit. 

91.  Principles  of  Nutrition — Study  of  nutritive  value  and  func- 
tion of  food  principles.  Chemistry  of  digestion.  Protein  and  energy 
requirements  of  the  body  during  childhood,  adolescence,  adult  life, 
and  old  age.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses  2  and  3  and 
chemistry.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

92.  Dietetics — Study  of  composition  and  energy  value  Of  foods. 
Methods  of  making  dietary  calculations.  Planning  of  dietaries.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  had  course  14\  Two  periods  per  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit. 

101.  Sewing — Includes  practice  in  hand-sewing,  fundamental 
stitches  being  applied  to  simple  articles,  consisting  of  cooking 
aprons,  kitchen  towels,  sewing  bag,  and  under-garments.  Problems 
in  design,  textiles  and  economics  are  considered  in  connection  with 
the  technical  work.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 
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10s.  Sewing — A  continuation  of  10\  with  the  addition  of  simple 
machine  work;  (1)  aprons,  (2)  kimonos,  (3)  simple  dresses,  (4) 
middies,  (5)  simple  garments  for  soldiers.  In  connection  with  the 
above,  samples  of  different  linen  and  cotton  material  are  compared 
and  discussed  with  regard  to  suitability  and  utility,  width  and  price. 
Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

103  and  10\  Sewing — Includes  the  making  of  articles  requiring  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments,  the  use  of  all  the 
fundamental  stitches  applied  to  articles  and  garments  suitable  foi 
elementary  and  high  school  classes.  It  gives  extended  practice  in 
the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  in  planning,  cutting,  fitting  and 
finishing  of  simple  tailored  garments.  Planning  of  courses,  study 
of  devices  and  equipment  for  teaching.  The  manufacture  of  fabrics 
and  manufacturing  conditions  that  affect  the  value  of  materials. 
Two  periods  per  day  for  two  terms.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  101  and  102  courses.     Two  credits. 

11.  Advanced  Sewing — Includes  more  difficult  forms  of  dress 
making  and  a  study  of  fabrics,  economics  and  correct  use  of  mater- 
ials, color  combination  and  cost,  the  drafting  of  simple  patterns 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  of  course  10.  Two  periods  per 
day  for  two  terms.     Two  credits. 

12.  Textiles  and  Laundry — A  study  of  fabrics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer.  It  includes  the  study  of  fibers,  yarn  struc- 
tures, weaves  and  finishing,  and  of  simple  physical  and  chemical 
tests  for  the  identification  of  mixtures  and  adulterations.  Laundry 
work — study  of  washable  fabrics  and  chemistry  of  washing,  effects 
of  soap,  washing  fluid,  bluing  on  fabrics,,  study  of  starch  manufac- 
ture, and  laundry  equipment;  practice  in  washing  and  ironing  pieces 
In  ordinary  Tise  by  members  of  the  class.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  all  of  course  10.  One  period  per  day  for  one  term.  One 
credit. 

14.  Hctftfsmolci  Management — Development  of  the  home.  Types 
of  architecture.  House  planning  and  furnishing.  Conveniences  for 
a  home.  Household  sanitation.  Keeping  of  household  accounts. 
Two  periods  per  day  for  two  terms.     Two  credits. 


LATIN. 
H.    L.    McCleskey,    Miss    Kate    Brown. 

While  Latin  is  not  required  either  for  the  certificate  or  the 
diploma,  it  is  recognized  that  many  students  will  wish  to  take  it 
because  they  know  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  it  in  the 
rural  high  schools  of  the  State.  There  are  others  who  will  wish  to 
take  it  simply  for  the  value  there  is  in  the  study  of  Latin.  For 
these  the  following  are  offered: 

1.  First  Year  Latin — A  thorougfi  drill  in  forms,  accent,  pronun- 
ciation and  simple  constructions.  Special  attention  given  to  Latin 
words  from  which  English  words  are  derived.  Six  terms.  Six 
credits.     Miss  Brown. 
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2.  Second  Year  Latin — Caesar — During  the  first  term  a  thorough 
review  is  given  of  the  declensions,  conjugations  and  simple  rules  of 
grammar.  The  remainder  of  the  year's  reading  is  devoted  to 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars.  Prose  composition  one  hour  a  week.  Sight 
reading.     Four  terms.     Four  credits.     Miss  Brown. 

3.  Third  Year  Latin — Cicero — Classes  will  be  organized  in  this 
course  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  -for  it.  Four  terms.  Four 
credits.     Mr.  McCleskey. 

4.  Fourth  Year  Latin — Virgil — Classes  will  be  organized  in  this 
course  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Four  terms.  Four 
credits..     Mr.  McCleskey. 

NOTE — Credits  in  Latin  taken  in  this  college  (to  extent  of  ten 
points)  may  be  substituted  for  certain  work  in  other  subjects  re- 
quired for  diploma.     See  outline  of  Diploma  Course. 


MANUAL    ARTS. 
S.    E.   Woods,   Charles    E.   Thomas. 

1.  Hsrvd  Work  for  Primary  Grades — Open  to  teachers  and  super- 
visor,*-, o:  primary  grades.  This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of 
the  lirst  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisor  or 
regular  grade  teacher.  It  is  intended  to  develop  a  practical  method 
of  re  ating  the  fundamental  processes  of  home  and  industrial  life 
to  „i*»<  duminant  interest  of  the  child  through  the  exercise  of  the 
const- '-•etiv«  instincts  and  play.  The  course  includes  paper  folding, 
tearing  .r^g,  weaving;  card  board  constructing,  book  binding, 
making  posters,  and  clay  modeling.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

2.  Hand  Work  for  Intermediate  Grades — Open  to  supervisors 
and  teachers  of  intermediate  grades.  Continued  attention  is  given 
to  the  use  of  handwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  literature  and  the  industries.  More  em- 
phasis is  given  to  technique  and  skill.  The  course  includes  work  in 
raffia  and  reed,  braiding,  weaving  mats  and  baskets  and  rugs  of 
various  materials  that  the  student  and  teacher  may  secure  without 
cost.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

3.  Knife  Work — This  course  includes  work  in  thin  wood  exer- 
cise suitable  for  intermediate  grades.  The  study  of  simple  tools, 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  rule,  knife,  try  square,  etc.;  problems  in 
simple  wood  fastenings  and  finishes,  and  study  of  common  woods. 
Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One   credit. 

4.  Bench  and  Tool  Work — The  aim  of  this  couse  is  to  teach 
the  important  tool  operations  used  in  wood  working.  The  work  as 
outlined  can  be  taught  in  any  school  that  has  an  equipment  of 
benches  and  hand  tools.  The  students  make  a  number  of  useful 
articles  which  illustrate  various  tool  processes.  The  sharpening  of 
tools   and   a   study   of   materials   used   in   wood-working   will   receive 
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due  attention.  Class  demonstrations  and  short  talks  will  be  given 
at  each  new  stage  of  the  work.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

5.  Bench  Work  and  Model  Making — For  those  who  have  finished 
course  3.  The  work  in  this  course  will  be  more  advanced.  A  graded 
set  of  models  will  be  made  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
Each  student  will  make  a  working  drawing  of  article  to  be  made 
Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

6.  Bench  Work,  Joining  and  Finishing — For  those  who  have 
finished  courses  4  and  5.  It  includes  instruction  in  the  use  of  such 
fastenings  as  are  employed  by  cabinet-makers,  glue  dovetailing  in 
various  forms,  blocks  and  dowels.  There  will  be  lessons  in  scrap- 
ing, filing,  varnishing  and  polishing.  Study  of  structure  and*  design 
of  furniture.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

7.  Bench  Work — For  those  who  have  finished  courses  4,  5  and 
G.  It  will  be  a  continuation  of  course  6.  Two  periods  per  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit. 

8.  Bent  Iron  Work — A  study  is  made  of  the  properties  of 
metal.  The  principles  of  constructive  and  decorative  design  are 
considered  in  each  model.  Together  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  construction,  such  as  forming  angles  and  graceful  curves,  punch- 
ing, riveting,  binding,  cutting  and  soldering.  Two  periods  per  day 
for  one  term.     One  credit. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing — This  course  is  designed  to  give  in- 
struction which  will  enable  students  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  drawing  board,  T-square  and  triangles;  acquain- 
tance with  elementary  geometric  construction,  graphic  solution  of 
problems,  orthographic  projection  and  development,  practical  ap- 
plication of  drawing  in  shop  work,  speed  and  neatness  in  lettering, 
the  ability  to  make  and  read  simple  working  drawing  and  blue 
prints.  Required  for  men  for  diploma.  Two  periods  per  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit. 

10.  Shop  Work — This  course  is  a  non-technical  course,  intended 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools  where  the  time  and  tool  equipment  are 
both  limited.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  plans  for  giving  the  work 
in  rural  schools.  Projects,  as  porch  swings,  wood  boxes,  fly  swats, 
fiy  traps,  rat  traps,  screen  windows  and  doors,  wheel  trays,  baby 
coops,  window  and  .porch  boxes  for  flowers,  cutting  door  steps,  run- 
ners and  rafters,  are  given.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One   credit. 

11.  Shop  Work — This  course  is  intended  for  principals  of 
schools  and  teachers  who  are  interested  in  better  playgrounds.  The 
different  pieces  of  playground  equipment  are  studied  and  constructed. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  arrangement  of  playgrounds  in 
regard  to  buildings,  school  gardens,  etc.  Two  periods  each  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit. 

12.  Farm  Mechanics — This  course  emphasizes  the  different  ex- 
ercises in  construction,  but  these  are  taken  up  in  the  construction 
of  some  useful  farm  project  and  not  as  exersises.  Such  projects, 
as  farm  gate,  terrace  level,  terrace  drag,  split-log,  feeding  troughs 
and  boxes,  etc.,  are  made.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One 
credit. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

T.   P.  Scott,  S.  C.   Hall. 

1*.  Arithmetic — A  brief  topical  review  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  with  methods  of  teaching  these  principles.  Re- 
quired for  certificate.  No  substitute.  One  term.  One  credit.  Mr. 
Scott. 

NOTE — If  a  student  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
common  school  arithmetic,  practical  or  mental,  he  will  be  required 
to  take  up  work  in  special  non-credit  classes. 

2.*  Arithmetic — A  further  study  of  the  more  important  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic,  with  methods  of  teaching  same.  This  course  is 
open  to  those  who  have  finished  the  first  course  in  algebra.  It 
involves  a  study  of  the  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  common  school 
curriculum  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  correlated  with 
other  subjects.  Required  for  diploma.  No  substitute.  One  term. 
One  credit.     Mr.  Scott. 

3.  Algebra — A  class  for  beginners  in  algebra,  covering  princi- 
ples of  elementary  algebra.  Required  for  certificate.  Five  terms. 
Five   credits.     Mr.  Hall. 

4.  Geometry  (plane) — A  study  of  the  five  books  of  plane  geom 
etry,  with  special  attention  given  to  original  exercises  and  practical 
application  of  principles.  Required  for  diploma.  Five  terms.  Five 
credits.     Mr.   Scott. 

5.  Algebra — A  second  course  in  algebra  for  those  who  have 
had  course  3.  A  review  of  the  most  important  principles  of  ele- 
mentary algebra;  also  a  study  of  quadratic  equations,  of  linear  equa- 
tions, progressions  and  lograithms.  Required  for  diploma.  Four 
terms,  with  privilege  of  taking  one  or  all.  One  credit  for  each  term. 
Mr.    Scott. 

6.  Geometry  (solid) — For  students  who  have  finished  plane 
geometry  and  the  second  course  in  algebra.  Required  for  diploma. 
Two   credits.     Two  credits.     Mr.   Scott. 

7.  Trigonometry — A  complete  course  in  plane  trigonometry 
for  those  who  have  finished  solid  geometry.  Three  terms.  Three 
credits.     Mr.  Scott. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 
Mrs.  Gladys   Henderson. 

1.  First  Year  French — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special 
training  in  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetics.  Daily 
oral  drill  in  verbs  and  short  sentences.  Reading  of  simple  stories 
and  plays.     Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

2.  Second  Year  French — A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and 
practical  phonetics.  Study  of  irregular  verbs  completed.  Reading 
from  La  Brete,  Maupassant,  Merimee,  Daudet,  Paillerons  and  Molliere. 
Six  terms.     Six  credits. 
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3.  First  Year  Spanish — A  careful  study  of  Spanish  grammar. 
Conversational  exercises  given  from  the  beginning.  Readings 
selected.     Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

4.  Second  Year  Spanish — Grammar  reviewed.  Spanish  composi- 
tion. Reading  from  Alacron,  Breton  and  Calderon.  Commercial 
Spanish.     Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

NOTE — 'Credits  in  Modern  Languages  taken  in  this  college  may 
be  substituted  for  certain  work  in  other  subjects  required  for 
diploma.     See  Outline  of  Diploma   Course. 


PENMANSHIP. 
Miss    Mary    Pulley. 

1.  Plain  Writing — A  course  in  writing  with  emphasis  on  curved 
position  and  movement.  Required  for  certificate.  One  term.  One 
credit. 

2.  Plain  Writing — A  continuation  of  course  1,  with  words,  sen- 
tences and  figures,  for  those  desiring  more  skill  in  writing.  Re- 
quired for  diploma.     One  term.     One  credit. 

3.  Engrossing — Old  English  and  German  text.  For  diploma 
filling.     One  term.     One  credit. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND    HYGIENE. 

B.  O'Mara. 

The  aim  in  this  department  is  to  bring  within  the  gra&p  of  the 

student   the  (fundamental  principles   of   physiology   and   hygiene,  the 

practice    of    which    wil    give    him    a    means    of    conserving    his  re- 
sources and  vitality,   so  as  to  result  in  increase  in  energy. 

1*.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — This  is  a  two-term  course.  The 
first  term  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study  of  the  most  important  phy- 
siological functions  of  the  body.  The  class  will  study  the  chemical 
nature  of  protoplasm,  the  storage  and  release  of  energy,  the  com- 
position and  the  use  of  foods.  Demonstration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  living  animal,  and  tests  for  the  various  food  substances  are 
made  in  studying  the  relation  of  foodstuffs  to  hygienic  living.  The 
relation  of  physiologic  action  to  personal  hygiene  is  also  presented. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problem  of  health  relating  to  en- 
vironment, the  school  and  the  community.  The  cause  and  prevention 
of  disease  is  studied  and  the  economic  importance  to  the  community 
and  the  State  are  dwelt  upon.  The  working  principles  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation  in  its  application  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school 
are  studied  in  detail.  Oral  hygiene  and  its  relation  to  mental  and 
physical  efficiency  is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  Required  for 
certificate.     One  term.     One  credit. 
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Is.  Red  Cross  First  Aid — Instructions  for  emergencies.  Stu- 
dents completing  this  course  will  receive  a  certificate  from  the 
Red  Cross  organization.  Required  for  certificate.  One  term.  One 
credit. 

Practical  Hygiene — Hygienic  Living — This  includes  the  appre- 
ciation, practice  and  application  of  the  principles  taught.  Sleeping 
with  open  windows,  keeping  rooms  in  neat  and  sanitary  conidtion 
are  included  as  a  part  of  this  practical  work.  A  record  of  this  work 
is  kept  for  the  full  time  a  student  is  in  the  college,  and  if  this 
record  is  not  up  to  the  required  standard  no  credit  for  Course  1 
will  be  allowed. 

2.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation — This  is  a  three-term  course. 
During  the  first  term  the  time  is  largely  taken  up  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  study  of  hygiene  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  first 
course.  Special  attention  will  he  given  to  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  tuberculosis,  malaria  and  hookworm.  Medical  inspection,  its  deed 
and  use,  is  demonstrated  with  the  children  of  the  Practice  School. 
Such  conditions  as  adenoids,  defective  eye-sight  and  bad  teeth  are 
shown  to  the  students. 

A  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  School  Improvement  League 
includes  inspection  of  rooms,  sanitary  condition  of  campus,  etc. 
Tours  of  inspection  are  made  to  nearby  dairies,  bakeries  and  laun- 
dries. Papers  are  required  each  term  on  vital,  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary topics.  The  course  is  very  practical,  and  its  purpose  is  to  fit 
the  student  for  right  living,  and  the  ability  to  aid  in  the  betterment 
of  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  rural  community  to  which  he  is  to 
go  as  a  teacher — to  connect  the  principles  taught  with  the  practice 
of  these  principles  in  the  home. 

Practical  hygiene  or  hygienic  living  is  continued  throughout  the 
diploma  course.  The  student  will  not  receive  credit  for  the  course 
in  hygiene  unless  his  work  in  practical  hygiene  is  satisfactory 
throughout  the  time  he  remains  at  the  college.  Required  for  diploma. 
Three  terms.     Three  credits. 

5.  Educational  Hygiene — The  remarkable  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  person,  school  and  community  health  for  the  last 
decade  has  brought  the  home  into  such  close  and  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  health  of  the  community  that  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  work  done  along  these  lines  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  Hygiene  in  its  broader  meaning  must  correlate  with 
sociology,  home  science,  chemistry,  biology,  history,  etc.  This 
course  is  broad  in  scope,  and  includes  lectures,  recitations,  written 
themes,  quizzes  and  library  readings.  Some  of  the  topics  studied 
are:  Public  Health  and  the  Public  Schools;  Personal  Hygiene; 
Health  and  Heredity;  The  Home  Hygiene  of  Children;  Public  Co- 
operation for  Schools  and  Health  Agencies;  The  Social  Center  and 
Educational  Hygiene;  Rural  School  Health  Administration;  The 
Health  of  the  Teacher;  Rural  Sanitation;  Play  and  Recreation  in 
Rural  Schools;  Oral  Hygiene.  Required  for  certificate.  One  term. 
One  credit. 
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SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

Miss    Lorena  Tomson. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  the  teachers  to 
teach  music  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  in  the  public 
schools  of  the   State. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  being  manifested  by  school 
authorities  in  school  music,  and  in  consequence  of  this  interest 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  teachers  who  are  capable  of  under- 
taking the  training  of  children  in  school  music. 

The  Mississippi  Normal  College  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  give 
this  trainng.  The  great  aim  of  this  course  is  to  create  in  the 
children  of  Mississippi,  through  our  student  teachers,  a  love  for 
music  for  its  great  culture  value.  Through  the  song  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  literature.  As  a  science,  music  teaches 
us  habits  of  quick-seeing,  attention  and  application.  Memory  and 
imagination  are  strengthened,  reason  and  judgment  are  developed, 
and  the  sensibilities  are  quickened.  Thus  the  head  and  heart  are 
developed  to  make  the  perfect  man  and  woman. 

1.  This  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  elements  of 
music,  and  covers  work  corresponding  to  that  taught  in  the  first 
four  grades  of  school  music,  including  syllables,  intervals,  ear-train- 
ing,  oral  and  written   dictation  and  note   singing. 

Much  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  individual  work,  and  all 
students  to  complete  this  course  must  be  able  to  read  and  sing  at 
sight  such  exercises  as  will  apply  to  these  four  grades.  Required 
for   certificate.     Five   lessons    a  week   for   two   terms.      Two   credits. 

2.  This  course  covers  material  used  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  work,  ear-training 
and  song  singing.  This  course  is  required  of  women  for  diploma, 
and  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Five  lessons  a  week  for  two 
terms.     Two  credits. 

4.  Chorus  Class — This  course  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  music  and  can  sing,  and  will  come  regularly  to  rehearsals. 
Required  for  certificate.  Five  lessons  a  week  for  two  terms.  One 
credit. 

5.  Primary  methods  and  rote  singing,  rote  songs,  motion  songs 
and  folk  games  will  be  presented  in  this  course  that  are  suitable 
for  the  primary  grades.  The  child  voice  will  >be  carefully  studied. 
One   term.      One    credit. 

6.  Chorus  Conducting — For  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to 
lead  the   singing  in   community  work.     One   term.     One   credit. 
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SCIENCE. 
R.  J.   Slay. 

1.  Biology — A  systematic  study  of  plant  and  animal  life.  It 
includes  a  study  of  bacteria,  slime  moulds,  algae,  fungi,  mosses  and 
their  allies,  ferns  and  their  allies,  and  the  true  flowering  plants. 

Practical  work  is  required,  including  field  trips,  gathering  of 
specimens  and  microscopical  study  of  plants  and  animals.  Two 
double  periods  and  three  single  periods  each  week.  Required  for 
certificate.     Three  terms.     Three  credits. 

3.  General  Science — An  introduction  to  both  physical  and  nat- 
ural science.  The  course  will  cover  three  terms,  two  of  which  will 
be  as  an  introduction  to  Chemistry  and  one  to  Natural  Science  and 
Physics.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  Physics  or  Chemistry. 
Three  terms  with  privilege  of  taking  one  or  all.  One  term  re- 
quired for  certificate.     One  credit  for  each  term. 

4.  Physics — A  study  of  physical  laws  and  principles,  and  their 
application  to  practical  uses.  The  following  topics  will  be  discussed; 
Pressure  olf  liquids  and  gases,  constitution  of  solids,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  electricity.  Laboratory  work  required — performing  ex- 
periments and  making  simple  apparatus.  This  course  includes  six 
terms.  A  student  may  take  one  or  more  of  these  terms  and  re- 
ceive one  credit  for  each  term  taken.     Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

5.  Inorganic  Chemistry — A  systematic  study  of  the  common 
elements  as  to  their  combinations,  their  existence  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  concerning  them.  This  course  will  be 
given  with  a  view  to  aiding  students  in  both  Agriculture  and  Domes- 
tic Science  Departments.  Required  for  diploma.  Six  terms.  Six 
credits. 

6.  Household  Chemistry — A  course  in  the  chemistry  of  foods 
specifically  designed  for  students  in  Domestic  Science.  Two  periods 
per  day  for  three  terms.     Three  credits. 

7.  Mineralogy — A  simple  descriptive  course  of  mineralogy  for 
beginners.  Designed  for  students  who  desire  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  more  common  minerals  found  in  the  earth's  crust.  Eye 
determination  and  simple  chemical  tests  will  constitute  the  labora- 
tory  work.     One   term.     One   credit.     Optional.      Course   repeated. 

8.  Practical  and  General  Science— A  laboratory  course  for  those 
who  have  completed  course  3.  Two  periods  for  each  day.  One 
term.     One  credit. 

9.  Qualitative  Analysis — A  systematic  analysis  of  common  in- 
organic and  organic  bodies  for  acids  and  metals.  Two  periods  per 
day.     Four  terms.     Four  credits. 


SOCIAL    ECONOMICS. 
S.   C.    Hall. 

1.  Civics — This  course  offers  a  brief  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  our  national  government.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  government,  both  State  and 
National.     Two  terms.     Two  credits. 

2.  Political   Science — This  course  offers  a   study  in  the   science 
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of  government,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Federal  System,  and  a  comparison  of  this 
system  with  those  of  some  of  the  European  countries.  Two  terms. 
Two  credits. 

3.  Economics — The  usual  phases  of  the  subject  are  discussed 
under  the  general  divisions  of  the  Consumption,  the  Production, 
and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  In  addition  to  this,  various  phases 
of  rural  life,  both  economic  and  social,  are  discussed.  The  course 
is  intended  t©  ibe  practical  and  of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
expect  to  teach  in  rural  communities.     Two   terms.     Two   credits. 

4.  Rural  Sociology — Preparation  for  responsible  and  intelligent 
citizenship  is  calling  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  students  of 
educational  philosophy;  and  this  call  will  become  more  insistent  as 
population   and   wealth   increase. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  present  an  elementary  de- 
scription of  society  in  clear  and  simple  terms.  It  will  attempt  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion; with  the  thought,  the  sympathy,  the  purposes  and  virtues 
that  make  society  possible;  with  th  ebenefits  that  society  confers; 
and   with  the   conduct   that  worthy   membership   in   society   requires. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  applying  these  principles  to 
rural  life  of  the  State.     Two  terms.     Two  credits. 

Courses  1  and  31  or  41  required  for  certificate.  Any  three 
courses  for  diploma. 


BIBLE. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  two  Christian  Associations  and  a 
Faculty  Committee  the  following  courses  in  Bible  study  are  given 
each  year.     These  classes  recite  once  each  week: 

1.  Old   Testament   History.      Thirty   lessons.      One    credit. 

2.  Life   of  Christ.     Thirty  lessons.     One   credit. 

4.  A  course  consisting  of  three  parts,  ten  lessons  each,  ifollow- 
ing  the  outline  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
One   credit   for   entire   course. 

5.  Sunday   School  Methods.     Thirty   lessons.     One   credit. 

6.  A  course  consisting  of  three  parts,  ten  lessons  each,  follow- 
ing the  outline  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
One  credit  for  entire  course. 
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PIANO. 

Miss   Lorena   Tomson,   Director. 

Miss    Lucille    Skinner,    Piano. 

Mrs.    Bonita    P'Pool    Crowe. 

Miss    Margaret    E.    Gillard,    Violin. 

Course   of   Study    in    Piano. 

First   Grade: 

Teaching  of  the  rudiments  from  one  of  the  most  approved 
methods    for   beginners. 

Second   Grade: 

The  pupil  must  prepare  in  addition  to  slow  scale,  major  and 
minor,  and  slow  arpeggios,  major  and  minor,  hands  separately,  the 
following  etudes  and  pieces  or  an  equal  number  olf  etudes  and 
pieces  of  the  same  grade  of  difficulty,  musically  and   technically: 

Back:   Little  Preludes,  C  minor. 

Heller:    Op.   47,  No.  4. 

Clementi:    Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  1. 

Schumann:    Album   for   the   Young,   No.   12. 

Third   Grade: 

Pupils  must  play  scales,  major,  minor  and  chromatic,  and 
arpeggios,  major,  minor  and  dominant  seventh,  hands  together,  and 
all  the  etudes  and  pieces  in  the  following  list,  at  least  two  of  the 
compositions   in  the   list  being   played   from   memory. 

Bach:     Two-part  Invention,  B-flat  Major. 

Czerny:     Op.    299,    No.    9. 

Mozart:     Sonata    G.    Major,    first    movement. 

Beethoven:    Sonata   G.   major,   first  movement. 

Fourth   Grade: 

Pupils  must  play  all  of  the  etudes  and  pieces  in  the  following 
list,  and  one  piece  by  a  modern  composer  of  recognized  standing  as, 
Bendel,  Chaminade,  Grieg,  MacSowell,  Scharwenka,  Tschaikowski, 
etc.;  the  modern  composition  and  at  least  three  of  the  compositions 
in  the  list  being  played  from  memory: 

Bach:      Three-part  Invention,   E.   minor. 

Cramer-Bulow:      Etude   No.    13. 

Beethoven:      Sonata,    Op.   14,   No.   1. 

Hayden:      Capriccio,    G   minor. 

Schumann:     Arebesque,  Op.  18. 

Chopin:     Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  3. 

Fifth   Grade: 

Pupils  must  play  all  of  the  etudes  and  pieces  in  the  following 
list  and  one  piece  by  a  modern  composer  of  recognized  standing,  as 
D'Albert,  Hensel,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Sgambati,  St.  Saens,  Debussy, 
etc.;  the  modern  composition  and  at  least  four  of  the  compositions 
in  the  list  being  played  from  memory. 

Bach:      English -Suite,  A  minor  Prelued. 

Clementi:     Tausig;    Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  No.  24. 

Beethoven:      Sonata,   Op.   22.       , 
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Schubert:      Impromptu,    Op.    140. 

Schuman:      Papillons,   Op.   2. 

Chopin:      Prelude,    Op.    28,   No.   18. 

History  of  Music  (two  lessons  per  week)  required  for  Certifi- 
cate in  Music. 

Harmony  (2  years,  two  lessons  per  week)  required  for  Certifi- 
cate  in   Music. 

A  certificate  in  music  will  be  given  when  this  grade  and  the 
required  amount  of  harmony  and  history  of  music  have  been  com- 
pleted, providing  the  literary  work  done  is  equivalent  to  a  four 
years'  high  school  course  with  the  addition  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy. 

Sixth    Grade: 

Pupils  in  this  grade  are  required  to  play  all  of  the  etudes  in 
the  following  list,  and  two  pieces  by  modern  composer  of  recognized 
standing,  as  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  St.  Saens,  Henselt,  Brahms,  etc.;  all 
of  the  compositions  in  the  list  and  the  two  modern  compositions 
being  played  from  memory. 

Bach:      Wholtemperirtes    Klavier,    Prelude    and   Fugue    in    C. 

Chopin:    Etude,   Op.  10,  No.   5. 

Beethoven:      Sonatt,    Oip.   27,   No.   2. 

Weiber:      Rondo    Brillante,    E-flat. 

Chopin:      Ballade,   G.   Minor. 

Mendelssohn:      G  minor  Concerto. 


VOICE. 


This  course  offers  thorough  training  in  breathing,  voice-placing, 
intonation,  legato,  accent,  phrasing,  enunciation,  style,  stage-presence, 
and  all  essential  features  of  technical  drill  necessary.  Two  lessons 
(half  hour  each)  per  week.  Class  lessons  (4  in  class),  45  minutes, 
twice   each  week. 


VIOLIN 


No  particular  one  of  the  so-called  Methods  of  Technical  Devel 
opment  is  adhered  to,  but  the  good  points  of  many,  as  gained  by 
much  observation  and  study,  are  used.  The  aim  of  the  department 
in  all  its  branches  is  to  cultivate  in  the  pupils  an  easy,  natural,  and 
yet  correct  position  and  manner  of  playing,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  the  development  of  a  keen  musical  intelligence  and  to 
thought  concentration  as  well  as  to  that  technical  drill  so  necessary 
in  the  acquiring  of  a  thoroughly  schooled  technique. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  the  oppor 
tunity  given  to  students  to  play  in  the  College  Orchestra  and  En 
semtole  Classes. 
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TUITION    AND    FEES    IN    MUSIC    DEPARTMENT. 

(All  tuition  and  fees  payaible   in  advance  each  term  to   the   College 

Secretary.) 

Piano: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students   (2  lessons  per  week) $  7.50 

Tuition  for  others   10.00 

Practice,   first   hour  „ 1.50 

Practice,  all  over  first  hour  1.00 

Class  lessons   (3  in  class,  45  minutes) 5.00 

Practice,   first   hour   1.50 

Practice,  all  over  first  hour  1.00 

History  of  Music  (5  in  class)   twice  each  week 1.00 

Harmony   (5  in  class)   twice  each  week 1.00 

Voice: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students    (2  lessons   per  week) 7.50 

Tuition   for   others   10.00 

Practice,   first   hour   1.50 

Practice,  all  over  first  hour  1.00 

Class  lessons   (4  in  class)   twice  each  week 5.00 

Practice,   first   hour 1.50 

Practice,  all  over  first  hour  1.00 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  and   Double   Bass: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students    (2  lessons  per  week) 7.50 

Tuition   for   others   10.00 

Class   lessons    (4  in   class)    5.00 


STENOGRAPHIC    DEPARTMENT. 
Miss  May  Herrington. 

1.  Typewriting—A  course  in  touch  typewriting.  As  the  in- 
struction is  individual,  a  student  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  his 
ability  will  permit.  One  who  completes  the  work  prescribed  will 
be   given  four   credits. 

2.  Shorthand — A  course  in  modern  shorthand.  Miscellaneous 
dictation.     Two   periods   each   day.     Four   terms.      Eight   credits. 

3.  Office  Training — A  course  that  familiarizes  the  student  with 
the  daily  routine  of  a  business  office.  Open  to  those  having  two 
credits  in  typewriting.     One  term.     One  credit. 

Eng.  19.  Business  English — A  review  of  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar;  a  study  and  application  of  the  rules  of  spelling, 
punctuation  and  capitalization;  business  correspondence.  Two 
terms.     Two  credits. 

Required  for  Stenographic  Certificate. — Shorthand,  8  credits; 
typewriting,  4  credits;  English,  2  credits;  penmanship,  1  credit; 
office  training,  1  credit.  No  student  who  falls  below  75  per  cent 
in  the  final  spelling  test  will  be  granted  a  certificate. 

Students    who    complete    this    department    will    be    qualified    for 
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general  office  work  or  other  stenographic  positions,  and  they  will 
be  given  a  certificate  evidencing  this  fact.  The  college  will  also 
lend  assistance  in  securing  position  for  those  who  finish  this  work. 

Tuition: 

Typewriting     $4.50  per  term 

Shorthand     6.00  per  term 

Full    course    12.00  per  term 


EXPRESSION. 

Mrs.   Gladys    Henderson. 

For  those  who  wish  to  Ibecome  proficient  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion there  is  offered  a  course  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extension 
of  the  courses  in  English  known  as  63  and  64.  This  instruction  is 
individual  and  should  prove  especially  helpful  to  teachers  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  arrange  school  entertainments.  For  students  who 
have  special  talent  in  this  line  it  also  offers  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  talent  as  a  valuable  accomplishment. 
Tuition: 

Private   lessons,   two    each    week $4.50  per  term 

Class  lessons   (5  or  more  in  class) 1.50  per  term 


APPORTIONMENT    TO    COUNTIES. 

Each  county  will  be  entitled  to  dormitory  privileges  for  the  num- 
ber of  students  indicated  in  the  following  list.  Should  any  county's 
quota  of  places  not  be  taken  before  August  1st,  these  places  will 
be  assigned  to  applicants  from  other  counties  in  the  order  in  which 
applications  are  filed.  This  apportionment  does  not  apply  to  the 
Summer  Term. 

(NOTE — The  first  figure  indicates  the  number  of  men,  the 
second  the  number  of  women.) 

Adams  1 — 2,  Alcorn  2 — 5,  Amite  1 — 4,  Attala  3 — 5. 

Benton   1—2,   Bolivar  1—7,   Calhoun  2—4,   Carroll  2—3. 

Chicksaw  2 — 3,  Choctaw  2—3,  Claiborne  1 — 2. 

Clarke  2 — 4,   Clay  1 — 2,  Coahoma  1 — 2,   Copiah  2—5. 

Covington   2 — 4,   DeSoto   1 — 2,   Forrest   1 — 4,    Franklin    1—3. 

George  1 — 2,  Green  1 — 2,  Grenada  1 — 2,  Hancock  1 — 3. 

Harrison  2 — 8,  Hinds  2 — 5,  Holmes  1 — 3,  Humphreys  1—2,  Issa- 
quena 1 — 2. 

Itawamba   3 — 4,   Jackson   2 — 4,   Jasper   2 — 3,   Jefferson    1 — 2. 

Jefferson  Davis  1 — 2,  Jones  3 — 8,  Kemper  2 — 3. 

Lafayette   3 — 4,   Lamar   1 — 3,    Lauderdale    4 — 8. 

Lawrence   2 — 3.  Leake   2 — 4,  Lee  3 — 6,   Leflore   1 — 1. 

Lincoln  2 — 7,  Lowndes   1 — 3,   Madison   1 — 4. 

Marion    2 — 3,    Marshall    2 — 2,    Monroe    2 — 5. 

Montgomery  1 — 5,  Neshoba  2 — 5,  Newton  2 — 5. 

Noxulbee  1—2,  Oktibbeha  1—3,  Panola  1—3. 
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Pike  3 — 5,  Pearl  River  1 — 3,  Perry  1 — 2,  Pontotoc  2 — 5,  Prentiss 
2—5. 

Quitman  1—1,  Rankin  2—3,  Scott  2—3,   Sharkey  1—1. 

Simpson  1 — 4,  Smith  2 — 4,  Stone  1 — 2,  Sunflower  1—2,  Talla- 
hatchie  1 — 3. 

Tate  2 — 3,  Tippah  2 — 4,  Tishomingo  2 — 4,  Tunica  1 — 1,  Union 
2—5. 

Walthall  1—2,  Warren  2—3,  Washington  1—2,  Wayne  1—5. 

Webster  2—4,  Wilkinson  1—2,  Winston  2—4,  Yalobusha  2—3, 
Yazoo  2 — 3. 


AFFILIATED    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


The  following  schools  constitute  the  affiliated  list  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Normal  College.  As  long  as  the  efficiency  of  these  schools 
is  approved  by  the  Faculty,  students  will  be  given  due  credit  for 
work  done  in  them. 


School. 


School. 


Aberdeen 

Fernwood 

Ackerman 

Flora 

Amory 

Florence 

Anguilla 

Forest 

Baldwyn 

French  Camp   (Academy) 

Batesville 

Goodman 

Bay    St.    Louis 

Greenville 

Belzoni 

Greenville    (Academy) 

Biloxi 

Greenwood 

Blue  Mountain   (M.  H.  A.) 

Grenada 

Booneville 

Gulfport 

Brandon 

Gulf  port    (Military  Academy) 

Brookhaven 

Hattiesburg 

Brooksville 

Hazlehurst 

Byhalia 

Hermanville 

Canton 

Hernando 

Carrollton 

Hickory 

Centerville 

Hollandale 

Charleston 

Holly  Springs 

Chatawa   (St.  M.  of  P.) 

Houlka 

Olarksdale. 

Houston 

Clinton 

Indianola 

Collins 

Itta  Bena 

Columbia 

Iuka 

Columlbus 

Jackson 

Como 

Kosciusko 

Corinth 

Laurel 

Crystal    Springs 

Leaksville 

D'Lo 

Leland 

Drew 

Lexington 

Duck  Hill 

Louin 

Durant 

Louisville 

Ecru 

Lucedale 

Fayette 

Lumberton 
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School. 

Maben 

Macon 

Madison 

Magee 

Madison 

Magnolia 

Mathiston    (Bennett  Academy) 

McComb 

Meridian 

Montrose    (Conf'e    Train'g 

School) 
Moss  Point 
Mt.    Olive 
Natchez 
Nettleton 
New  Albany 
New  Augusta 
Newton 
Okolona 
Oxford 
Pascagoula 
Pass    Christian 
Philadelphia 
Pontotoc 
Port  Gibson    (Chamberlain  Hunt 

Academy) 
Port    Gibson    (Female    College) 
Prentiss 


School. 

Ripley 
Sardis 
Shannon 
Shelby 
Shuqualak 
Starkville 
Summit 
Sumner 
Terry 
Tupelo 
Tylertown 
Union 
Vaiden 
Verona 
Vicksburg 

Vicksburg    (All    Saints'    College) 
Vicksburg    (St.  A.  A.) 
Washington    (Jefferson   Academy) 
Water  Valley 
Waynesboro 
Wesson 
West    Point 
West    Point 
College) 
Wiggins 
Winona 
Yazoo  City 


(So.     Christian 


Agricultural    High    Schools. 

All  the  county  agricultural  high  schools  of  the  State  are  on  the 
Normal  College  "A"  list,  ex-officio. 

"B"    LIST. 

There  are  many  high  schools  in  the  various  counties  that  are 
partially  affiliated.  These  are  known  as  "B"  schools.  Students 
from  "B"  schools  receive  partial  credits  on  entrance,  but  will  be 
given  full  "A"  credits  if  they  make  good  grades  after  entering  the 
Normal  College.  The  Committee  on  Affiliation  invites  correspond- 
ence from  those   interested   in  having- schools   placed   on   these   lists. 


SUMMARY    FOR    SESSION    1918-19. 


Seventy-two  counties  represented. 
Attendance    for    entire    session    (7    terms) 
both,   852. 


men,    161;    women,    691; 


Attendance  for   Summer  Term:    men   38;    women,   476;    both,    514. 
Diploma  graduates  for  the  session,  17. 
Number  receiving  certificates,  50. 
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SUMMARY     FOR     THE     FIRST     SEVEN     YEARS     THE     NORMAL 
COLLEGE    HAS    BEEN    OPERATING. 

Number    enrolled  1912-13    876 

Number    enrolled  1913-14    912 

Number   enrolled  1914-15    985 

Number   enrolled  1915-16 _  1334 

Number    enrolled  1916-17    1243 

Number    enrolled  1917-18    837 

Number   enrolled  1918-19    852 

Total  registration,   seven  years   7039 

Total    number    individual    students    enrolled    for    the    six    years 

(no    duplicates)    4684 

Number  of  diplomas   granted   185 

Number    of   certificates    801 

(Summary  for  1919-20  will  appear  in  July  bulletin.) 


TEXT    BOOKS. 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Atkinson's  First  Studies  of  Plant  Life,   (G). 

2.  Duggar's  Agriculture  for  Southern  Schools,    (M). 

3.  Warren's   Elements   of  Agriculture,    (M). 

5.  Plumb's   Beginnings   in  Plant  Husbandry,    (W). 

6.  Card's  Farm  Management,   (D). 

7.  First  Principles  of  Plant  Culture,    (MC). 

8.  Injurious  Insects,   (M). 

13.  Lyon  and  Flippin's   Soils,    (M). 

14.  Snyder's  Soils  and  Fertilizers,   (M). 

15.  Duggar's   Southern   Field   Crops,    (M). 

16.  King's    Physics    of   Agriculture,    (K). 

17.  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding,   (     ). 

DRAWING. 

1-4.    Art  Education  for  the  High  School,   (PE). 

EDUCATION. 

11.  Davis:   The  Work  of  the  Teacher,   (M). 

12.  Angell:     Psychology.     Holt. 

2.  McMurray's  How  to   Study  and   Teaching  How  to  Study,    (HM). 

3.  Cutter   &    Stone's   "The   Rural   School,   Its   Management,"    (SB)) 

10.  Thorndike's    Principles    of    Teaching,    (S). 

11.  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals   of  Teaching,    (S). 

12.  Betts  and  Hall's  Better  Rural  School,   (B). 

13.  Gilbert's    "What    Children     Study    and    Why,"     (SB),    Earhart's 

Types  of  Teaching,   (HM). 

14.  Parker's   History   of   Modern    Elementary   Education,    (G). 
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ENGLISH. 

Course. 

1.  Lewis  &  Hosic's  Practical  English,   (A). 

2,  3,   4.     Herrick  &  Damon's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,    (SF). 
5.     Kimball's   The  Structure  of  the  English   Sentence,    (A). 

6l.  Woolley's    Handbook,    (DH). 

63.  Knowles's  Oral  English,   (DH). 

7.  MacEwan's   Essentials  of   Argumentation,    (DH). 

8.  Payne's  Southern  Literary  Readings,   (R). 

9.  (Selected  Plays  of  Shakespeare).     The  New  Hudson  Texts,    (G). 

10.  The  Modern   Short  Story. 

11.  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Fiction,  Hamilton,    (D). 

12.  ('Selected   Texts). 

13.  Selected    texts    of   American    and    English    Poetry. 

14.  Essays  and  Essay  Writing,  Tanner,    (At). 

15.  Brown  &  Barn's  The  Art  of  Writing  English,    (A). 

16.  (To  be  selected). 

17.  (To  be  selected). 

18.  (To  be  selected). 

NOTE — 'Courses  11,  13,  14  will  use  in  connection  with  selected 
authors  Three  Centuries  of  American  Poetry  and  Prose 
(SF).     Courses  11  and  12  will  also  use  the  text  used  in  10. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Dodge's  Comparative  Geography,    (R)., 

2.  Salisbury,  Tower  and  Barrow's  Modern  Physical  Geography,  (H). 

3.  Robinson's    Commercial    Geography,     (R). 

4.  Robinson's    Commercial    Geography,     (R). 

5.  Wright's  Manual  of  Physical  Geography,    (G). 

6.  The   Teaching  of   Geography — Sutherland,    (SF). 

HISTORY. 

1.  Breasted's   Ancient  Times,    (G). 

2.  Robinson's    Midaeval   and   Modern   Times,    (G). 

3.  Cheney's    Short   History   of   England,    (G). 
41,  42,  43.     Hart's  New  American  History,    (M). 

44.  Morse's   "Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History,"    (C). 

45.  Simons'  "Social  Forces  in  American  History,"    (M). 
4s.    Latane's    "From    Isolation    to    Leadership,"    (D). 

5.  McMurry's    Special    Method    in    History,    (M). 

9.  Benezet's  The  World  War  and  What  Was  Behind  It,    (SF). 

10.  Biographical  Story  of  the  Constitution,   (P). 

11.  Coman's   Industrial  History  of  U.    S.,    (M). 

12.  Myer's  History  as  Past  Ethics,    (G). 

HOME    ECONOMICS. 

2.     Emme  Conley's  Nutrition  and  Diet,    (A). 
10.     Shelter  and  Clothing,  Konne  &  Cooley. 
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LATIN. 

1.  Smith's  Latin  Lessons,   (Al). 

2.  Kelsey's   New   Caesar,    (Al). 
Bennett's   New  Latin  Grammar,    (Al). 

Pearson's    Prose    Composition   based   on    Caesar,    (A). 

3.  Johnson  &  Kingery's   Cicero's   Orations   and  Letters,    (SF). 
Pearson's    Prose    Composition   based    on    Cicero,    (A). 

4.  .  Frieze's  Virgil's   Aeneid,    6   books,    (A). 

MANUAL   ARTS. 
(To  foe   selected). 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Stone-Millis  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

2.  Smith's  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,    (G). 

3.  Wentworth-Smith  Algebra,    (G). 

4.  Lyman's   Plane   Geometry,    (A). 

5.  WenftworthiSmith  Algebra,    (G). 

6.  Lyman's   Solid   Geometry,    (A). 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

1.  (French) — Fraser   and    Squair,    French    Grammar,    (D.    H.). 

Guerfoer,  Contes  et  legendes,  (A). 

Labiche   et   Martin,  La  Poudre   aux  Yeux,    (A). 

Legouve"   et  Labiche,  La   Cigale   chez  les   Fourmis,    (A). 

2.  (French) — La  Brete,  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure\    (A). 

Maupassant,  Huit  contes   choisis,    (DH). 

Merim^e,  Colomba,   (SF). 

Moli£re,   Le  Bourgeois   Gentilhomme,    (A). 

3.  (Spanish) — Wagner,   Spanish  Grammar    (Geo.  Wahr,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.) 
Worman,    First    Spanish    Book,     (A). 
Worman,    Second    Spanish    Book,    (A). 
Breton  i  Quien   es   Elal?      (A). 
Alarcon  el  Capitan  Veneo,    (A). 

PENMANSHIP. 

(No  Text.) 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 

1.     Hough   and    Sedwick's    Human    Mechanism    (Revised)     (G). 

21  and  2°.     Allen's  Civics  and  Health,    (G). 

23.     Dresslar's    School   Hygiene,    (M). 

5.     Chancellor's    The    Health    of   the    Teacher. 

SCHOOL    MUSIC. 

1.  Primary  Melodies — Newton,    (G). 
Supplementary  Rote   Song  Books: 

Modern  First  Reader,    (SB). 
Progressive    First   Reader,    (SB). 

2.  Intermediate   Song  Reader — McLaughlin,    (G). 
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SCIENCE. 

1.     Practical   Biology,   Small  wood,   Reveley   &    Bailey,    (Al.) 

3.  Elhuft's   General   Science,    (DH). 

4.  Millikin   &    Gale's    Physics    (revised),    (G). 

5.  Brownlee  and  Others  Chemistry    (revised),    (Al). 
Laboratory  Manual,    (Al). 

SOCIAL   ECONOMICS. 

1.  Garner's   Government  in  the  U.   S.,    (Al). 
Ellett's  The  Federal   Union  and   Mississippi,    (J). 

2.  Beard's    American    Government    and    Politics,    (M). 

3.  Burch  and  Nearing's  Elements  of  Economics,    (M). 
Carver's    Principles    of    Rural    Economics,    (G). 

4.  Gillette's  Constructive  Rural  Sociology,    (SW). 

BIBLE. 
(To  ibe   selected). 

SHORTHAND    AND    TYPEWRITING. 
Gregg  Shorthand 

EXPRESSION. 
(See  English   63,   64). 

PUBLISHERS. 

(A)  American  Book  Co.,   Cincinnati. 
(At)     Atlantic  Monthly  Co. 

(Al)     Allyn   and   Bacon,    Chicago. 

(B)  Bobtos,  Merrill  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

(C)  Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   New   York. 

(D)  Doubdleday,  Page  &   Co.,   New  York. 
(DH)     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 

(G)     Ginn  &   Co.,  Atlanta. 
(H)     Henry  Holt  &   Co.,  New  York. 
(HM)     Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(J)     B.  F.  Johnson  &   Co.,  Richmond. 

(K)     King,   Madison,  Wis. 

(L)     Longmans,  Green  &   Co.,  New  York. 

(M)     Macmillan  Company,  Atlanta. 

(MP)     McKinley   Publishing    Co.,    Philadelphia. 

(P)     G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,  New  York. 

(PE)     Prang  Educational  Co.,   Chicago. 

(R)     Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

(S)     A.   G.   Seiler. 

(SB)     Silver,    Burdett    &    Co.,    Boston. 

(SF)     Scott,  Forseman  &  Co.,   Chicago. 

(SW)     Sturgis  and  Walton,  New  York. 

(U)     University  of   Chicago   Press,   Chicago. 

(UC)     University    Co-Operative    Co.,    Madison,    Wis. 

(W)     Webb  Publishing  Co.,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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INDEX 

Admission,  Condition,  etc.,  16;  Affiliated  High  Schools,  62;  Ap- 
portionment to  Counties,  61;  Approved  High  Schools,  15-62;  Assignment 
of  Rooms,  27. 

Baggage,  27;  Bible  Study,  57;  Board,  21;  Buildings,  17;  Business 
Department,  60. 

Calendar,  2;  Campus,  17;  Certificate  Course,  33;  Christian  Influ- 
ence, 17;  Church  Attendance,  17;  Clubs,  Tomato,  etc.,  19;  Correspondence 
or  Home  Study,  32;  Council,  Student,  26;  County  Clubs,  18;  County 
Superintendents,  19;  Course  in  Detail,  35;  Courses  of  Study,  32;  Credits, 
Advance  on  Entrance,  15. 

Departments  and  courses,  32-61;  Diploma  Course;  34;  Discipline, 
26;  Dormitory  Regulations,  31. 

Entrance  Conditions,  15;  Entrance  Credits,  15;  Examinations 
(a)  Entrance,  15,  (b)  Advance*Standing,  16;  Expenses,  20;  Express,  28. 

Faculty,  4;  Faculty  Committees,  12. 

General  Information,  14;  Good  Health,  16. 

Health  Certificate,  16;  Healthful  Location,  16;  Historical,  14; 
Holidays,  2;  'Hour"  Defined,  33;  How  to  Reach  the  College,  28;  How  to 
Send  Money,  25;  Hospital,  24. 

Incidental  Fees  20. 

Laundry,  24;  Library,  17;  Literary  Societies,  18. 

Mail  and  Express,  28;  Matriculation  Fee,  20;  Medical  Attention, 
24;  Moral  Influence,  17. 

Observation  School,  17-38. 

Piano,  58;  Pledge  to  Teach,  20;  Professional  Course,  34. 

Reading  Room,  17;  Recitation  Schedule;  68;  Registration  Pledge, 
20;  Regulations  Concerning  Grade  Reports,  29;  Regulations  for  Dormi- 
tory Students,  31;  Religious  Influences,  17;  Reports,  29;  Requirements 
for  Admission,  11-14;  Requirements  for  (a)  Certificate,  (b)  Diploma,  32; 
Reservation  of  Rooms,  27;  Rural  Problems,  19. 

Shorthand,  25;  Special  Directions  to  Students,  28;  State  Exami- 
nations, date  of,  2;  Street  Car  Service;  17;  Student  Government,  26; 
Student  Labor,  27;  Student  Organizations  and  Publications,  Committee, 
12;  Study  Hours,  26;  Societies,  Literary,  18;  Societies,  Religious,  18; 
Summer  Term,  date  of,  2;  Sunday  School,  17. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph,  28;  Term  Test,  29;  Text  Books,  64; 
Tomato  Clubs,  19;  Tuition,  20;  Typewriting,  60. 

Uniform,  none  required,  26. 

Violin,  59. 

Water  Supply,  16. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  18. 


